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THE HAPPY VILLAGE. 


As often I pass the roadside, 
When wearily falls the day, 
I turn to look from the hill-top 
At the mountains far away. 
The red sun through the forests 
Throws hither his parting beams, 
And far in the quiet valley 
The happy village gleams. 
There the lamp is lit in the cottage 
As the husbandman’s labors cease, 
Ard I think that all things are gathered 
And folded in twilight peace. 





But the sound of merry voices 
Is heard in the village street, 
While pleased the grandame watches 
The play of the little feet, 
And at night to many a fireside 
The rosy children come; 
To tales of the bright-eyed fairies 
They listen and are dumb. 
There seems it a joy forever 
To labor and to learn, 
For love with an eye of magic 
Is patient to discern. 
And the father blesses the mother, 
And the children bless the sire, 
And the cheer and joy of the hearthstone 
Are as light from an altar fire. 
Oh, flowers of rarest beauty 
In that green valley grow; 
But whether ’twere earth or heaven 
Why shouldst thou care to know? 
Save that thy brow is troubled 
And dim is thy helpmate’s eye; 
And graves are green in the valley, 
And stars are bright in the sky. 
—D. Kane OU’ Donnell in May Scribner's. 











INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. 


Blackburn, in his entertaining book, ‘‘Ar- 
tists and Arabs,” draws a contrast between 
Frith’s painting of the ‘Derby Day’? and 
Rosa Bonheur’s ‘*Horse Fair’? — ‘the former 
pleasing the eye by its cleverness and pretti- 
ness, the latter impressing the spectator by its 
power and its truthful rendering of animal 
life. The difference between the two paint- 
ers is probably more one of education than of 
natural gifts. But whilst the style of the for- 
mer is grafted on a fashion, the latter is found- 
ed on a rock,—the result of a close study of 
nature, chastened by classic feeling and a re- 
membrance, it may be, of the friezes of the 
Parthenon” (pp. 92-3.) 

Now it is to be observed that these two de- 
scriptions run precisely counter to the popu- 
lar impressions of the work of the two sexes. 
Novelists like Charles Reade, for instance, 
who have apparently seen precisely one wo- 
man in their lives, and hardly more than one 
man, and who keep on sketching these two 
figures most felicitously and brilliantly thence- 
forward, would be apt to assign these quali- 
ties of painting very differently. Their typi- 
cal man would do the truthful and powerful 
work, and everybody would say, ‘‘How man- 
ly!” their woman would please by cleverness 
and prettiness, and everybody would say, 
“How womanly!’ Yet Blackburn shows us 
that these qualities are individual, not sexu- 
al; that they result from temperament or, he 
thinks, still more from training. If Rosa Bon- 
heur does better work than Frith, it is not be- 
Cause she is a woman, nor is it in spite of 
that; but because, setting sex aside, she is a 
better artist. 

This is not denying the distinctions of sex, 
but only asserting that they are not so exclu- 





sive and all absorbing asis supposed. We ad- 
mit that there are divers individual distinc- 
tions which entirely ignore those of sex, strik- 
ing directly across them, and rendering a dif- 
ferent classification necessary. It is thus 
with distinctions of race or color, for instance. 
An Indian man and woman are at many points 
more like to one another than is either to 
a white person of the same sex. A black- 
haired man and woman, or a fair-haired man 
and woman are to be classified together, 
in these physiological aspects. So of differ- 
ences of genius; — a man and woman of mu- 
sical temperament and training have more in 
common than has either with one who is of 
the same sex, but who cannot tell one note 
from another. So two persons of ardent or 
imaginative temperament are thus far alike, 
though the gulf of sex divides them; and se are 
two persons of cold or prosaic temperament. 
In a mixed school the teacher cannot class to- 
gether, intellectually, the boys as such and 
the girls as such; bright boys take hold of a 
lesson very much as bright girls do, and slow 
girls like slow boys. Nature is too rich, too 
full, too varied, to be content with a single ba- 
sis of classification; she has a hundred sys- 
tems of grouping, according to sex, age, race, 
temperament, training, and so on; and we get 
but a narrow view of life when we limit our 
theories to one set of distinctions. 

As a matter of social philosophy, this train 
of thought logically leads to Co-education, 
Impartial Suffrage, and free co-operation in 
all the affairs of life. As a matter of individ- 
ual duty, it teaches us the old moral, to “act 
well your part.” No wise person will ever 
trouble himself or herself much about the 
limitations of sex in intellectual labor. Rosa 
Bonheur was not trying to work like a wo- 
man, or like a man, or unlike either, but to 
do her work thoroughly and well. He or she 
who works in this spirit, works nobly, and 
gives an example which will pass beyond the 
bounds of sex, and helpall. The Abbé Liszt, 
the most wonderful of living pianists, told a 
friend of mine, his pupil, that he had learned 
more, musically speaking, by hearing Madame 
Malibran sing, than from anything else what- 
ever. T. W. H. 





THE BUSINESS INTERESTS OF WOMEN. 

During the last quarter of a century agri- 
culturists, and other industrial classes, have 
agitated the question of asystem of education, 
to be fostered by the State, which should 
prepare students for practical life, especially 
in those departments which require lengthy 
training. 

This has led to petitions for grants of pub- 
lic lands to establish and endow colleges for 
industrial education. Congress responded 
munificently with the necessary law in 1862, 
and the result has been the establishment of 
numerous agricultural colleges and industrial 
universities, which are both national and State 
in their origin and character. 

Many of these schools are not open to wo- 
men. But the State which first sought and 
accepted public help, has opened its finely 
endowed institution to all, regardless of ‘‘sex, 
sect or condition.” This grand enterprise is 
the “Illinois Industrial University,’ and its 
curriculum affords women a more thorough 
and comprehensive training than any similar 
school in our knowledge. The aim of the 
University is ‘‘to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, without excluding scientific and 
classical studies.’? This aim is well develop- 
ed by the four colleges of Agriculture, of 
Engineering, of Natural Science and of Liter- 
ature and Science, with schools of Military 
Science, of Commerce, and of Domestic Sci- 
ence and Art, in addition. 

Educational labor, or practical instruction, 
forms a part of most of the courses of study, 
and for that the student receives no compen- 
sation; but remunerative labor is furnished, 
as far as possible, to those who desire it. 
The labor classes work four hours each al- 
ternate day. Students of more than ordinary 
skill or industry can often obtain extra work, 
and some of them can in this way meet their 
entire expenses. 

These expenses are, first, a matriculation 
fee of $10.00, entitling the student to mem- 
bership in the University until he completes 
his studies, tuition being free; next a term 
fee for incidental expenses, of $5.00, and room 
rent per term, $4.00. The estimated minimum 
annual expenses, exclusive of books and 
clothing, are $122.50. 

The full course in either of the Colleges is 
four years in length, but a year’s satisfactory 
attendance at the University entitles one to a 
certificate of studies and standing. 

The course of study, to which we would 
call the especial attention of women, are 
these: First, the School of Horticulture; 130 
acres of land are devoted to this school, which 
are divided into forest, orchard, small fruit, 





vegetable and flower gardens, nursery, green- 
house, arboretum and botanical garden. 

Many women have a natural taste in this 
direction, and while the labors connected with 
agriculture are too severe to tempt any but 
exceptional women,—though offering an ex- 
cellent field to such,—invalids might adopt 
this profession and thrive on it. In the vi- 
cinity of large or small cities, there is always 
a market for nice vegetables, fruits and flow- 
ers, and, with proper jmstruction and industry, 
scores of women could earn an independent 
and healthful livingin thisway. But women 
who are unable to take advantage of such 
instruction as this institution offers, might re- 
ceive the necessary training from some per- 
son engaged in the business, in return for ser- 
vices rendered in the work. 


The second study we would mention is Ar- 
chitecture. It is a mystery to any one who 
looks over the many awkwardly-planned and 
inconvenient houses, often with elegant exte- 
riors, why the ready sense and domestic 
knowledge of women are not brought more to 
bear upon this subject. We do not assert 
that women as architects would show more 
taste and judgment in public buildings, 
churches or business blocks, but we are cer- 
tain that they would be more likely to know 
how to plan kitchens, stairways, closets, and 
other conveniences in private houses. There 
is no reason in the world why women should 
not excel in this very important department 
of practical business, if they will train them- 
selves for it thoroughly. 


The school of ‘Domestic Economy” includes 
all the arts and sciences of the household, and 
offers extraordinary advantages to women 
who are fitting themselves for married life. 
But it also shows a path for some of those 
‘‘surplus women,” who need a career outside. 
Many women have more real genius for cook- 
ing and the details of the kitchen, than for 
anything else, but they will not accept the so- 
cial degradation that attends domestic service, 
and so smother their talent, and nearly starve 
at something more ‘‘genteel.”” We do not 
join the lists of those who advise refined and 
ambitious American women to ‘‘go out to 
house-work;”’ for the reason tat the difficul- 
ties in the way are too great) at present, to 
admit of an easy settlement, outside of rhap- 
sodical story books. But women with domes- 
tic talent can put it to good use, and can earn 
money, by opening eating or cook-houses, or 
by obtaining positions as superintendents of 
such places. If men can make fortunes in 
this business, in spite of extravagant waste, 
untidiness and ignorance in their employés, wo- 
men can certainly gain comfortable support 
from it, and charge more reasonable prices, 
by the use of their eye for detail, of their 
neatness and economy, and of the ‘thome’’ 
taste which they would be abie to give to their 
food. And, so far as the respectability of the 
business is concerned, the sex which includes 
a class of advertised ‘“‘pretty waiter girls,’’ 
will not be injured by including also a class of 
dignified, well-to-do caterers. 

In mentioning these branches of labor we 
do not intend to limit any woman’s ambition, 
but to suggest the most accessible fields. 

The business I suggest is also one already 
open to women, and well suited to them. 

Further information concerning the institu- 
tion of which we have spoken, may be obtain- 
ed by addressing The Regent, Illinois Indus- 
trial University, Urbana, Champaign Co., 
Illinois. 

The movement in favor of industrial educa- 
tion, in America, has two sides, one looking 
toward the establishment of technical schools 
like the above, and the other looking toward 
such a modification of our present school sys- 
tem as shall enable our public schools to send 
out students prepared equally for these schools 
of professional training or for the workshop 
of the artisan. 


The chief addition to our present school 
work, which would be necessary, is that of 
drawing; this being the foundation of skill in 
many trades and manufactures. Massachu- 
setts has already, by an act of Legislature, 
made elementary drawing compulsory in its 
public schools. And inorder to meet the new 
demands for teachers and method occasioned 
by this change, a State Director of Art has 
been appointed, and a Normal Art School es- 
tablished. There is great difference of opinion 
about the wisdom of introducing drawing into 
the public schools of low grade, and we will 
not discuss the question. But, notwithstand- 
ing this difference of opinion, there is a loud 
call from all parts of the country for Art 
teachers, to inaugurate the system in schools, 
and to give normal instruction to the regular 
teachers in this branch; and this opens an ex- 
tended field to women. 

The work in Massachusetts is under the di- 
rection of Walter Smith, Art Master, a man 
eminently fitted for his position by his earnest 
purpose, thorough training, clear judgment 








and organizing ability. In his Normal Art 
School is given the most systematic and com- 
prehensive preparation for Art teaching to be 
obtained in this country. It is now over- 
crowded and poorly accommodated, but it is 
hoped that it will soon have greater facilities. 
A prospectus and circular may be obtained by 
addressing ‘*The Curator, 33 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston, Mass.”* The full course planned is 
of four years, but there is more than one 
grade of Diploma. Women teachers sent out 
from this Institution receive annual salaries 
of from $1000 to $1500 for their public school 
work, to which may be added private lessons. 
But this is not all. Mr. Smith’s definite and 
comprehensive plans are not limited to the 
work of special teaching in their relation to 
women. They also suggest and prepare for 
the prolific field of Designing. It is said that 
one city alone, in Massachusetts, spends $40,- 
000 annually for its manufacturing designs, 
which must now be procured from Europe. 
Nothing but a lack of competent instruction 
prevents American taste and energy from se- 
curing the money thus spent, for its own pock- 
et. The same qualities which make Ameri- 
can women, with the exception of the ultra- 
fashionables, the best-dressed women in the 
world, would make them excel in designs and 
patterns for dresses, curtains, wall-papers, 
carpets, etc., provided they were so drilled as 
to be able to express their taste in that way. 
The general awakening of public interest 
to the needs of America in its industrial life, 
as shown by the movements we have sketched 
and others of similar character, indicates a 
straight path toward business success for wo- 
men with inventive and mechanical tastes. 
The difficulties in the way of technical educa- 
tion are vanishing every day. Let women 
crowd industrial schools now open, until they 
force the opening of more. Women will be 
as welcome, and probably as well paid as men, 
in the designer’s room, the architect’s office, 
and the pattern-maker’s shop, if they bring 
with them inventive taste and a trained eye 
and hand. Unlike other fields, here women 
will enter the race almost as quickly as mer 
do in this country, and we therefore empha- 
size the advantages to be gained, in the hope 
of leading some women to devote the necessa- 
ry energy and time to training for such indus- 
trial pursuits. Anna C, GARLIN. 
Providence, R. I. 





COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT VASSAR. 


Epitors Woman’s JournaL:—The article 
entitled ‘‘Commencement Week at Vassar,” 
published in your issue of July 3, I have read, 
as a former student at Vassar, with much in- 
terest, but, I must add, also with dissatisfac- 
tion. I think not one of the many who are 
or have been students at Vassar College can 
read that article without regret, conveying, 
as it certainly does, wrong impressions to the 
public mind. Any one who has graduated at 
Vagsar, or who has even passed through one 
year of the regular course, cannot, I believe, 
fail to observe something inconsistent with 
the spirit of our Alma Mater in the tone of 
the communication. 

It is not worth while to discuss each partic- 
ular assertion made by M. L. S., but it should 
be known that some of her statements are not 
generally accepted as facts, but are rather ex- 
pressions of her individual opinions. For ex- 
ample, she says: 

“To be ‘Junior Spade’ is considered the 
greatest honor a student can have throughout 
her whole course.” 

Ican scarcely imagine that those words 
express the opinion of any Vassar student. 
The Junior Spade orator is chosen by her 
class for sprightly and sarcastic wit and an 
aptitude for repartee. Who, then, would 
consider the young lady elected to that office, 
more highly honored than the one who is 
selected from the Seniors by all the members 
of the four regular college classes and is 
made President of the Students’ Association 
on account of her energy, high scholarship, 
dignity of character and manner, and execu- 
tive ability ? 

The President of the Philalethean Society, 
too, is elected by a greater number than any 
Junior class, and as possessing far rarer and 
more valuable qualities than wit and sarcasm. 
Then consider the honors given at the end of 
the course; can M. L. S. really mean to say 
that she would prefer to be Spade Orator 
rather than Valedictorian ? 8. P. P. 

Newport, R. 1. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Polk 
County Woman Suffrage Society, was held 
in Good Templars’ Hall on Thursday, July 1. 
An address was given by Mrs. L. H. Lam- 
mey. Subject, ‘Woman, the Weaker Ves- 
sel.*? Chronicles were read by Miss Ella 
Heaton. Opponents of the cause, as well as 
friends, were cordially welcomed. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Saran F, Smiter has written a vol- 
ume of religious meditations. 

Mrs. DeGear, of Chicago, is lecturing very 
acceptably in the West on Temperance, 


Miss Fenwick-Mi ver is announced to de- 
liver a series of lectures to working-men in 
London. 

Miss Exiza Dawson, Low Moor, England, 
has given anonymously, at different times, 
sums which amount in all to about ten thou- 
sand pounds, to charities, 


Mrs. Laura Wiyturop Jonnson, sister of 
the lamented Theodore Winthrop, has just 
concluded her account of “Eight Hundred 
Miles in an Ambulance,”’ in Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine, 

Gait Hamitton thinks that school exhibi- 
tions are fearfully and wonderfully contrived 
to use up pupils and break down teachers and 
take all the substance out of what should be 
an education. 


Anna E. Dickinson has issued a circular, 
dated the 10th inst., to give notice of her in- 
tention to lecture the coming season on the 
subjects of ‘‘Madame Roland,” ‘‘Father Mat- 
thew” and ‘‘Joan of Arc.” 


Mrs. Mary Goopatt, of Groton, Connecti- 
cut, aged one hundred and one, has just been 
to the funeral of her daughter, Mrs. Phebe 
Bunnell, who was snatched away at the ime 
mature age of eighty-five. 


Mrs. Annie B. Ricuarpson of Lowell, Mass., 
has been re-appointed a Trustee of the Indus- 
trial School for Girls at Lancaster, and Mrs. 
Pauline A. Durant of Needham on the Ad- 
visory Board to the Prison Commissioners. 

Mrs. Kent Mason, of New Hampshire, 
gave a very stirring temperance lecture, in 
Augusta, Me., last Sunday evening. Her 
lecture contained many eloquent passages, 
brilliant, pathetic and witty by turns. With 
a strong voice, graceful manner and good el- 
ocution, she held the undivided attention of a 
large audience to the last. 

Miss Henpricks, of Troupsburg, Steuben 
County, N. Y., the accomplished daughter of 
a well-to-do farmer, fell in love with a young 
man of good education and fine form; but his 
brutal disposition after a few years of marri- 
ed life drove the girl and her two children 
back to her home. Here the infuriated hus- 
band followed to claim his children, but was 
met and shot in his track by her brother, who 
now lies in Bath jail for murder. 


Mrs. Annig Savery, of Des Moines, and 
Mrs. Mary Emity Happock of Iowa city, 
are among the graduates of the Law Depart- 
ment of the lowa State University. At the 
Commencement on the 80th ult., Mrs. Savery 
delivered a thesis on ‘‘Woman’s Relations to 
Civil Government,”’ and Mrs. Haddock gave 
a thesis on ‘‘The Genii of the Law.” Both 
ladies are said to have acquitted themselves 
admirably and to have received merited and 
hearty applause. The whole number of 
graduates was seventy-four, of whom ten de~ 
livered theses, 

Mrs. Cro.y writes to Emily Faithfull’s pa- 
per that a fine lady in New York once refused 
to admit to her house, upon a social occasion, 
a young girl who was following an artistic 
employment for a living, on the ground that 
one of her guests would be utterly shocked at 
meeting such a person. Yet within four 
weeks the husband of this superfine lady was 
arrested as a defaulter, his operations having 
extended over a term of years, and the very 
dresses she wore, the diamonds she sported, 
were the fruit of his plunder of employers 
who reposed in him too great confidence. 

Mrs. M. Doucat, and Mrs. P.. Beatrin, 
of Salt Lake City, two of Brigham Young’s 
married daughters, arranged a surprise party 
at the Lion House, in honor of their father’s 
seventy-fourth birthday, the first of June, 1876. 
The programme was in perfect taste, and the 


‘re-union was particularly pleasant and satis- 


factory. A dinner was spread for about one 
hundred and fifty persons, all of them chil- 
dren, grand children, and near relatives, A 
magnificent cake was presented to him on the 
occasion, which they deferred cutting until 
the birthday of Mrs. M. A. Young, June 8th, 


Mrs. Fanny MorGan Pue ps, of Portland, 
Oregon, at an immense pecuniary risk, has 
succeeded in favoring the Portland public 
with a succession of enjoyable treats which 
no man who has ever undertaken to furnish 
at such expense, has been able to succeed in, 
financially. But Mrs. Phelps, like all busi- 
ness women, abstains from the vices that be- 
set so many professional stars of the other 
sex. Having no gambling, or drinking, or 
worse biils to settle, she is enabled to meet 
her honest contracts and carry on a success- 
ful personal engagement with the public at 
the same time. 
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WOMAN AND REVOLUTION. 


The following article, from the pen of Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, late President of Soro- 
sis, was read before that society at its last 
Anniversary : 

During the past months, we who have ad- 
vocated a change in Woman’s position in the 
home and in society, have been seriously ques- 
tioned by anxious minds as to the probable 
effect of this change upon the women them- 
selves, and have been cited to instances where 
solemn vows have been broken and sacred ob- 
ligations ignored, as possible results of the 
new position; questions which indicate how 
little our positions are understood by even 
the candid and intelligent; therefore I preface 
what I have to say by a few definitive senten- 
ces. I intend by the word, ‘‘Revolution” ex- 
actly what the word means, ‘‘Motion round a 
center,”’ not breaking away from it or making 
a new center, that while we accept with sat- 
isfaction the evident intention of our creation, 
to love and to be beloved in the marriage 
union, and in sacred motherhood, we also assert 
that these relations, with their duties and offi- 
ces, do not comprehend all that was designed 
by the Author of our being, but that women 
were intended to be all that it is possible for 
us to be, in wisdom, knowledge, use, beauty 
and grace. And when we rebelagainst Man’s 
sovereignty over Woman, we do not impute to 
Man wicked intentions, or a consciousness 
that he is degrading Woman, but he accepts 
an unnatural situation usurped in the child- 
hood of the world, now outgrown, and which 
has wrought evil alike to Man and to Woman 
throughout all time. 

I shall not touch the question of Woman 
Suffrage in this paper, though I still advocate 
it as firmly as ever; but it does not enter into 
the subject I now present. I am so far an 
optimist that I cannot believe a necessary 
evil comes to us without some compensating 
good, something like the recognized truth in 
the saying that, ‘‘the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church,”’ or, that broader gen- 
eralization, ‘through much tribulation we en- 
ter into the kingdom.” 

In the great unwritten history of woman- 
hood is developed martyrdom enough, where 
the fagot and the brand are snatched from 
the very hearthstone, or in dark walks, un- 
seen but by the eye of God, the pale wife and 
trampled maiden agonize in secret, their lips 
betraying only by their pallor the slow, un- 
quenchable burning within. 

If the church of a better social order has 
need of martyrs, here are only too many to 
scatter its vital seeds over the world and 
throughout all the generations of man. There 
are tribulations enough, strong and dark and 
cutting as the midnight hail, or silently and 
slowly cankering every green growth of hope, 
like a perpetual fog-cloud of the morass, 
poisoning a thousand homes in every land 
where Man is a supreme and Woman an infe- 
rior being. If tribulations waft us to the 
kingdom, verily we women might hope that 
now the kingdom is at hand. Near or far, it 
is this hope that gives us strength for to-day. 

When I look back on the long ages of + 
pression and of social and moral ignorance in 
spite of intellectual growth, and see Woman 
subjected to brutal outrage and slavish toil on 
the one hand, and to idleness and degrading 








flattery on the other; now a beaten menial 
and now a fondled pet—conditions equally de- 
basing, while the sovereignty of her nature is 
pushed from the dual throne of human em- 
pire, and all her aspirations, powers, ambi- 
tions and achievements are dogmatically con- 
tracted to a circle mockingly called her ‘‘em- 
pire,’ but where she is seldom queen; in all 
this subversion of her nature and destiny, in 
this falsifying of her relation to mankind, I 
believe there must be some reward, some 
equalizing outcome to her and to the defraud- 
a world, to compensate for the double wrong 
she suffers at the hands of love and arrogance. 
There is a compensation, open or occult; were 
it in nothing else I should see it in the mag- 
nificent and guarded revolt of her disciplined 
nature, the divine insurrection of womanhood 
against the tyranny of ignorance and tradi- 
tions, grim and grey with the sanctity of years. 
It is not the story of a day nor of an age, but 
of all time. From Sappho, pure and violet- 
crowned, who taught the heathen maidens 
music and poetry, herself teo wise for that 
apocryphal leap from the Leucadian rock in 
despair of unrequited love; from learned As- 
pasia, daring to be the peer and preceptress of 
the world’s grandest philosophers, in her 
great womanhood trampling old customs un- 
der her queenly feet as she climbed to the 
temple of wisdom, though it recoiled and like 
a reptile stung her with the braided fangs of 
slander; nay, from the reputed mother of all, 
from Eve herself, not content with the animal 
delight of ignorant innocence, but daring the 
vague terror of an unknown evil, that she 
might bequeath to her glorious daughters the 
insatiable thirst for ever-growing knowledge, 
a boon, as I believe, worth continents of idle 
Edens of contented ignorance ;—from all brave 
women of old, who, through suffering and loss 
have made broader the outlook of our expan- 
sive humanity, down to the noble Mary Woll- 
stonecraft,the feminine Winkelreid, who made 
way for the elevation of Woman by gathering 
in her heroic bosom the leveled lances of the 
world’s contumely; all the way down, the 
story of man’s redemption and progress is in- 
extricably linked with Woman’s martyrdom. 
Woman’s mental insurrection brings in the 
growing empire of knowledge, love, liberty 
and purity. 

I do not attempt to justify all that has been 
in the lives of revolutionists, or their methods, 
I glory only in their revolt, silent or stormy, 
and find comfort in the results of their painful 
experience. There is in all real life an un- 
dertide, and, let it be serene or stormy, it is 
nature’s force and works purification. There 
is far more lightning that steals down view- 
less channels silently, than ever crashed in 
thunder peals or blazed across the startled 
sky. Whatever culminates in storms, gath- 
ers and concentrates in earlier calm, in that 
still, ominous repose that oppresses the air be- 
fore the thunder breaks. Then, if we were 
wise, we might snatch the propitious cireum- 
stance and lead off the unkindled fire-bolt to 
feed quietly the merry life of grass and flow- 
ers of social poe and purity. But, in the 
oppression of that sultry air which prophesies 
the tempest, there is a fever of long suppress- 
ed -agonies. Ah me! what world-healing 
charities have grown out of bleeding-hearts! 

How the melody of many a saintly voice, giv- 
ng cheer to suffering age or joy to childhood 
Nn poverty, is but the smothered tremor of a 


private agony, the life-long martyrdom of a 
noble woman, wronged in the field of her 
noblest aspirations or tenderest longings. 
Man told he: that her kingdom was home, 
that her sole scepter was love, and then delib- 
erately tram led. the ermine of her acknowl- 
edged queenhood in the mire, left her to with- 
er in the deserted home, while he sought the 
wine-cup and the dice-board, or even more 
unwholesome resorts, or, what was no less de- 
structive to home happiness, left her to perish 
from neglect by his constant devotion to his 
business duties and to cares carefully con- 
cealed from her. But the life of her soul may 
be stronger than her evil fate, her stately wo- 
manhood may tower above the clouds of her 
bitter disappointment, and, without the thun- 
der-burst of indignant revolt, though that 
were a thousand times better than the inac- 
tion of desponding sorrow,—she may achieve 
the still grander triumph of serene self-abne- 
gation, devoting to humanity the priceless 
legacy of a loving heart, blessing thousands 
with the wealth - nature that might have 
gone silently to the Great Silence, but for the 
ministry of suffering. 

Among thousands of examples, your minds 
will recur to the broad charities of many no- 
ble women driven from the very altar in the 
sanctuary of home by the vices of erratic 
lords. hey found solace to their wounded 
hearts in helping the poor and ignorant, in 
contributing to the happiness of humble souls, 
the slighted guests at the rs human feast, 
seated below the salt and forgotten by the 
revelers above. Had the ideals of their do- 
mestic lives proved a reality, perhaps the 
thousands blessed by their charity might have 
been left in wretchedness, to permit them in 
their own sphere, the enjoyment of a more 
intense beatitude. Soitmay seem. But who 
shall say that God is jealous of a perfect ha- 
man joy? Because the rich are sometimes 
forgetful of the poor, will he take away their 
birthright and give it tothe alien? No! He 
would have us helpful, but he would also have 
us happy. And if, by human ignorance or 
perversity, by a want of personal tact or sym- 

athetic co-operation, the argosy of a rich 
omen is broken on the rocks, he will not see 
that wealth all wasted on the rumseller’s 
wares, but will call hungering thousands to a 
feast meant for the luxury of afew. The ag- 
gregate of human happiness may even be aug- 
mented by the wreck. And think not that 
the rich heart shall lose what the thousands 
gain by its suffering. Since all the posses- 
sions of life are not for the sole end of pos- 
sessing, but rather for the divine evolution of 
being, to further the growth of the soul, there- 
fore to hold or to surrender may serve the 
same end. For what we hold is as grain that 
feeds us, what is scattered is as grain sown for 
a greater harvest. The spirit of self-surren- 
der makes inevitable loss a better gain, and 
the poor world gets a boon when the rich 
heart meets with a reverse. 

Hogarth, in one of his serial pictures in- 
tended to represent the various stages of an 
immoral life, attempted to paint a bitter sa- 
tire on Woman’s powerless wrath, by paint- 
ing a woman with a lighted candle setting fire 
to the world because her lover had deserted 
her. LIaccept the symbol. Better that, than 
the Leucadian leap; better thatall which will 
burn of outraged affection, be burned to white 
ashes, than to suffer one warm heart to be 
crushed and made useless by infidelity. The 
mockery of the caricaturist is the solemn birth 
of the moralist. Here is no gibe, but rather 
grim history and grotesque prophecy. How, 
every now and then, we are startled into 
shame by the profane trampling under foot of 
al] domestic ties by some shallow nature, who 
had not much to bestow, but who freely gave 
her all, and found it scorned and degraded. 
Why should we wonder at the effect of such a 
revelation on undisciplined minds? The les- 
son of the ages, emphasized by parents, guar- 
dians, sermons and legislators, has taught Wo- 
man to turn to the parlor and the kitchen of 
married life as the only honorable places for 
her, and to wifehood as the only happiness. 
No ambition higher than to marry, no field of 
activity but to wait the coming man whose ac- 
tivities are all in another field. Only to this, 
as the grand aim and consummation of exist- 
ence, must she look. There she must wait, 
with what maidenly allurement she may de- 
vise, the advent of. the lord of her destiny, 
whose proffers of love are the momentary 
condescension of one conscious of superiori- 
ty in their relations. To him she too often 
gives blindly the priceless treasure of a pure 
and loving heart, without the broad intelli- 
gence by which she might measure the man, 
and without the noble independence, secured 
with self helping womanly industries, by 
which she might meet him as an equal. 
Taught to lavish all her hopes, happiness and 
heart, on this one event of her life, where, sad 
to tell, half the world plays coolly against the 
other half with loaded dice. hat wonder 
that, with our advancing education and awak- 
ening intellect, the roused heart sometimes 
flares into unwise revolt, instead of breaking 
or accepting the bitter life-portion, and, by 
devotion to the world’s sufferers, forgets in 
some degree its owa misery. 

I repeat, none need wonder when a woman 
finds herself helpless and neglected, that for 
one wild moment she rises to the conscious- 
ness of other powers and passions than love, 
and the possibility of a broader career snatch- 
ed from her. The nobler destiny which be- 
longs to her as a human being stands out for 
a moment in the lurid light of her agony, 
stands like the sublime Isis with her veil rent 
from her majestic brow by the throes of a 
mighty agony. Because she could not die of 
a breaking heart and withered hopes, she 
makes her misery a flaming torch to fire the 
world, and the flames she kindles show wait- 
ing maidens where they sit. If Hogarth 
meant that as mockery, it was indeed a grim 
jest, depicting a terrible reality. Who have 
fired the world in the past? Those who sat 
in measureless content, or who wrought and 
fought with an applauding multitude? No. 
Discontent, sorrow, shame, oppression and 
wrong, have raised the arm that held the burn- 
ing torch of revolt since the world began. 
Men and women who have felt the scourge 
and the rusted edge of the probing iron have 
led all noble revolutions. And better so to 
find the strength and scourge of our natures, 

than to ignore them forever in the lap of con- 
tented inferiority. When the great master- 
moulder put into a woman’s clay the element 
of a strong, calm spirit, self-centered, harmo- 
nious and divine, he meant a sacred and invis- 
ible individuality expanding in freedom, or, 
if crushed under the weight of conventional 





wrongs or personal outrage, he has so ordered 


it, that she shall, by the strength of her spirit, 
burst the bondage. Like the new flame of the 
volcano, smothered under old lava crusts, the 
fire-flash of a just rebellion will shed a light 
over her encrusted faculties. The far, grand 
peaks of a noble career will stand in illimita- 
ble perspective like the illuminated crags, 
when sheeted lightnings open the vistas of its 
Alpine clouds. She sees far forward the 
tokens of a coming day in which she can 
thank God for all her suffering. 

When the slave poet, Phillis Wheatly, sang, 
in the plaintive music of her warm African 
nature, 

“ *Twas mercy brought me to the Christian shore,” 
she was not thinking of the grim slave-pirate 
ship and the horrors of the middle passage, 
but of the blest result of that dismal outrage, 
in which she saw the hand of Divine deliver- 
ance guiding her to the cross of redemption. 
Likewise, may every woman who knows that 
her life should be broader and more complete, 
rise out of the sphere of half impatient rebel- 
lion to the hight of her regenerate nature, in 
serene self-poise, and be thankful for the 
fruits of her bitter suffering. She may rise 
to lend the friendly hand to weaker ones, who 
need to be shown the means whereby they 
can come up to a nobler attitude. It has 
been said by the great Teacher that it is 
needful, for the redemption of the individual 
and for the renovation of the world, that of- 
fenses come, and that there needs must be woe 
to him by whom the offense cometh. We 
work as the measure of our growth permits 
us to work, and who can judge the life-work 
of another? 

The little, feeble candle, of the mocked and 
defrauded woman, dashed frantically at the 
bastions of the world, will indeed fail to fire 
the eternal bulwarks of truth and purity, but 
it will kindle the refuse and rubbish of false 
conditions and relations. Liberty under the 
law, the perpetual union of Man and Woman, 
will not be really shaken by the destruction 
of the false and the outgrown. Equality in 
education and advantage for both sexes, will 
never add one iota to the discord of society, 
nor engender infidelity to any just obligations. 
But they would point the victims of social 
errors to the path that leads to empire, the 
throne of self reliance and self-respect in the 
kingdom of a divine hereafter, where the 
paired partners of our dual natures shall reign 
together in mutual honor, love and fidelity. 
Welcome, then, the hearty protest hurled by 
proud natures against feminine servitude, 
which no love can sanctify and no honor can 
cover. 

With the wise, the revolution will be by 
words > spoken, by honorable acts, and by 
just legislation. Those who, by their deli- 
cate natures, have suffered most, and who 
have seized the pen to ease their hearts, have 
their places in the history of this revolution, 
and will serve as beacons to warn others of 
the shoals and ledges in the sea of social life. 
The frenzied torch of George Sand, lighted at 
the very hearthstone, will burn out much that 
is wrong in the black world she rose against, 
and though we do not, in our present under- 
standing of her life, hold her up as a type of 
our ideal Woman, she will yet bea light to 
some to show them a calm, new world, far 
above her feet. George Eliot, toiling grandly 
toward the ideal of all womanly aspiration, 
looking from her glory-capped mountains to 
this ‘‘life to come, which martyred ones have 
made more glorious fur us who strive to fol- 
low,” of which she sings so sweetly in her 
song, 

“Oh! may I join the chuir invisible,” 
though she becomes not an example in the 
details of her practical protest, yet it is to the 
pangs of her strong soul that we owe the 
wonderful products of her genius. The sis- 
ters Bronté, martyrs at another sacrificial 
pyre, where law and custom having immured 
them in the temple of home, let loose the 
demon Alcohol to devastate that sanctuary, 
have wrought out their agonized lives of pov- 
erty and suffering, in works and words that 
are only less than immortal in the presence of 
the grandest architects of romance. The 
torn hearts, that must have withered in speech- 
less solitude, have gone out in noble speech to 
move the hearts of thousands to a more ten- 
der humanity. 

I was glad of the wild uprising of the West- 
ern wives and daughters against the ruin 
workers, armed with prayer and song, to wage 
their unrelenting warfare on the poisoners of 
manhood and the destroyers of home! If the 
tears of womanly sorrow are the dews of 
man’s regeneration, the solemn outbreak of 
the long-suffering heart in determined, un- 
flinching, organic resolution, then, more than 
she dreams, wil: Woman work her own and 
Man’s redemption. We must rejoice when 
we see womanly conservatism itself, rising in 
arms against a mighty evil. As we rise 
against old customs that degrade and enslave 
us, let us be careful to guard and protect all 
that is good and worthy to be perpetuated, 
and 80 shall the martyrdoms of Woman, even 
flaming into insurrection, have noble victories 
for Woman herself. 

As she catches g'impses of the possibilities 
of her nature, as she pines for something be- 
sides waiting with folded hands for the advent 
of her suitor and the coming of her ideal home, 
and as the darkened life of many another wo- 
man rises before her, she will ask in anxious 
earnestness: ‘‘Why am [shut out from the best 
and long established institutions of learning in 
the land? Why has custom shut the gate to 
useful industry in so many directions? By 
what necessity ismy woman’s capacity bend 
ed? Is it by love and tenderness? But these 
are the choicest gems in the coronal of our 
womanhood, and it would be to accuse the 
Great Father himself of wrong if the very 
perfection of our natures were the source of 
our suffering. Is it that we have given too 
much thought to personal adornment and to 
the culture of beauty? Hardly, for beauty is 
indeed a gift to be thankfully enjoyed. The 
excess of care for mere graceful accomplish- 
ments and personal attractions should be 
classed as effects, not as the cause of Wo- 
man’s subordination, since by these, only, has 
she been ermitted to half resume the scepter 
of her individuality, surrendered in many in- 
stances to one who divides his caresses among 

his dog, his horse and his wife, and she must 
be beautiful in order to secure her ‘‘thirds.” 
We often hunger for love, but every really ed- 
ucated aspiring woman must henceforth ask 
for that affection which looks level-eyed into 
her eyes, not down, with the latent contempt 
of a being who feels conscious of stooping 
with his offer, a contempt which often ceases 
to be latent when youth and beauty have 





passed away. We will cultivate beauty and 





grace in ourselves and in our daughters, not | tend to home interests. 


for a momentary power, but to wear them 
royally as the visible jewels in the coronet of 
our queenhood, and equality with the kingli- 


st. 

No! I believe that it is from no innate qual- 
ity which women possess in our God-given na- 
ture that we so oon sit down to a martyr’s 
fate, but for lack of integral equipoise, for 
want of the fulness of that balanced being 
which was meant in the unfolding of all our 
faculties. We have, through affection and ig- 
norance, permitted our husbands and fathers 
to interpret the destiny indicated in our un- 
developed natures, and we have, through all 
time shaped our being to that narrow, and 
a and often selfish interpretation. But 

see that the baptism of suffering has opened 
the doors of a noble fellowship. We learn by 
the Woman of the past that the weakness of 
the led is the temptation of the leader, thata 
nature half developed must lean, and that true 
fellowship is on a plane of equality, each self- 
poised as an eagle on the poised wings of its 
beauty and power, rising together into united 
sovereignty. 

It is this wisdom of the cross, this lesson of 
the fire and the faggot, this gospel of our re- 
demption, born in pangs of subjugated nature, 
and in an hour of grand revolt, that is bring- 
ing in the recompense, the compensation for 
an awakening, vivifyingtorture. The flames 
whereby we would consume what does not 
protect and expand us, have yet much to 
burn clean within us and around us. And let 
them burn. Perish all that will not accept 
justice and right, which come equipoised with 
duties, with trials hard to be borne, and much 
self-sacrifice, and which shrinks from the full 
stature of the loftiest, when to reach it de- 
mands greater activity and more self-culture. 
This revolution will not affect us alone. If 
the flame be kindled on the altar of truth, it 
will melt the answering spark in other hearts, 
and so will burn on, destroying what is de- 
structible in custom and tradition. It must 
begin at our own hearthstones. And let us 
remember that the bravest work is to be done 
there; so, burning ever from the inward to 
the outward, we shall throw off all foolish 
concessions, which smother individuality, and 
swamp the genius of self-respect in a deluge 
of compliances. Henceforth, our daughters 
and the maidens of America, shall know that 
love and fellowship mean a royal interchange 
of amenities between mutual peers. And, 
women of this Club, be sure of this, that the 
torch of revolution, borne inward or outward, 
will not leave even the smell of fire on the 
garments of those who are standing on the 
immovable foundation of nature, with their 
faces turned toward the Temple of Truth. 

Cuartotre B. WiLzour. 

Florence, Italy, 1875. 
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UNTRUTHFUL CARICATURE. 


It seems to be a strong point with some of 
the opposers of Woman’s Rights to make fan- 
cy sketches, caricaturing all women who take 
any part in agitating the cause of Woman’s 
Rights. These attacks would seem to be 
mere literary pastime, or a last resort in the 
absence of argument. They are unjust toa 
worthy class thus summarily condemned. 

For it is a fact that many of the strongest 
Suffrage workers are very pretty and lovable 
women, and most of them, as we know, make 
their homes pleasant and attractive. That vot- 
ing, or taking an interest in politics,or business, 
ora higher education for women, is going to 
deteriorate our homes, or interfere with mater- 
nity is a foolish fear. Many women have 
now much surplus time in which to dress and 
gossip and flirt. If the time thus wasted was 
utilized in helping the world’s progress intel- 
lectually, politically, or financially, would it 
not be an improvement? There is much to 
be done to place human life on a hig her intel- 
lectual and moral plane; and women must 
help. It seems strange that men should be so 
sensitive concerning the efforts of women to 
share the burden of life’s expense or labor: 
It is a very nice point to decide the proper 
line between the two sexes. It will take the 
lawyers, and the politicians, and the minis- 
ters, and the prayers of the women, and a 
great deal of amiability on all sides to settle 
life satisfactorily to all interested. 

We don’t see how woman’s perfect inde- 
pendence is going to detract from man’s real 
manhood or chivalry. There will always be 
helpless ones enough, masculine and feminine, 
for the brave ones to care for, even though 
women in general reach the ultimate of earth- 
ly independence. We would inspire the able 
ones with the highest idea of independence, 
of course, ever protected by a pure moral and 
high spiritual standard. It seems very natur- 
al that Woman, with her innate sensitive na- 
ture should desire perfect independence, and 
insurance against the chance of ever becom- 
ing a burden. This insurance must necessari- 
ly, to be worth anything to her, cover the ed- 
ucational, political, financial life. And love 
and marriage will not be interfered with, as 
some fear. No Divine institution can be in- 
terfered with or changed by mortals. God 
does not permit that. Love will ever live in 
human life God implanted. And marriage 
will always be a unity, though we may differ 
in our appellation and call it a sacrament or a 
religious rite, or only a civil contract. 

That there is much that is wrong in domes- 
tic life we must all admit, and because the few 
are trying to work out the problem it does not 
prove that we are any of us going to neglect 
any known duty. Any capable woman can 
attend to all the domestic duties of a reasona- 
ble family in half her time. And because she 
feels interested in the questions of the day it 
does not naturally follow that she neglects so 
important a personal question to her as her 
home. Any woman who is shrewd enough 
to see the relative interest to her of political 
questions will also see and appreciate and at- 





Women who are for- 
ever puttering with domestic duties may be 
desirable wives, but not practical Suffragists, 
for they would be sure to be too late at the 
polls, or at best would not know how to vote. 
Biography shows us that women who have 
done the most outside work have also done 
the most and best home work. 

And, yet, anti-Suffragists continue to read 
to us the old, old story of neglected homes, 
forlorn husbands &c., &c. Why do not some 
of these husbands come forward and speak 
for themselves instead of leaving it to literan 
to draw their pitiful picture? It will take 
higher argument than ridicule to persuade 
thinking people to adopt a theory. 

Undoubtedly, trouble of any earthly nature 
is never purely masculine or feminine, but, 
according to old fashioned grammar, of the 
common gender. We have seen men over- 
burdened with the expense of half a dozen de- 
pendent female relatives; and we have seen 
beautiful women dragging through life with 
the great burden of shiftless husbands tied to 
them. Any one who has eyes can see almost 
anywhere these tragic situations, and sympa- 
thy ought to prompt every one to apply, 
through argument, or otherwise, the remedy. 

It is a mistake to believe that business, or 
politics, or perfect independence, is going to 
detract from feminine beauty of person or 
life. Individual independence can but make 
each type more marked and so more perfect. 
Man more manly and woman more feminine. 
Dependence only makes even a partial trans- 
migration possible. Beru. 

_ San Francisco, Cal. 





BACK AGAIN AT BEERTOWN HARBOR. 


Epitors JourNa..—I wrote you last year 
from my ‘summer residence” at Beertown 
Harbor. Well, Iam back at the old place 
once again, and, after dusting the rooms and 
sweeping down the cobwebs, have concluded 
it looks pretty much as it didof yore. At first 
the old carpets seemed a trifle dimmer, and 
the dahlias on’ the chintz lounge covering 
seemed sunken a little farther out of sight. 
In fact, as soon as the old house was visible 
I had a feeling of missing shingles from the 
steeple-like roof and bricks from the ancient 
chimneys, and I felt certain that the cunning 
hand of time had been practicing pretty free- 
ly upon the grey clap-boards, making wrin- 
kled lines and spatters and dashes. 

But perhaps it was more the result of feel- 
ing than anything else, for, this morning, as I 
sit by the open window, open not because it 
is warm but because I felt that the little seven- 
by-nine panes dwarfed the view, and as the 
fragrance of the locust blossom floats in, 
ana the sun streams across the dingy wall-pa- 
per with its lively rays, as though it would 
make ample apology for all the tricks of the 
wind and rain both during this and all future 
absences, I am inclined to think matters have 
not been meddled with much after all, and 
that whatever has been done, has ‘‘done it- 
self,’ as the boy said who whistled out loud. 

It begins to seem so natural, that I can 
hardly realize I have been so far away and 
have been having, what would be called, for 
an ancient maiden like myself, an eventfal 
season. It was considered a great event in 
Beertown, when my second cousin, Godfrey, 
walked into my parlor last autumn, having 
come all the way from Saratoga, where he 
left his wife and daughter, to invite me to 
spend the winter at his palatial residence in 
the South. If that was what you call a great 
event, then the visit must be even more 
eventful. 

‘‘Why on earth didn’t you come on the pal- 
ace cars?” said my second cousin, when he 
took me off the train. ‘I’ve been looking 
all through them for you.” 

‘Probably because you didn’t send me a 
palace pass,” retorted I, fearlessly. ‘“‘Pshaw,” 
said he, ‘‘you know I would have paid for it!” 

‘‘Well,” said I, ‘‘as you didn’t, I will takea 
cup of tea and go to bed.”’ 

And I continued to do so every night, ex- 
cept one when my second cousin’s lovely 
daughter was ill; then I took two cups and 
sat up. 

What did I see in the sunny South? Oh, I 
went to see Godfrey’s grist mill, Godfrey’s 
shoe manufactory, Godfrey’s blacksmith shop, 
Godfrey’s store, where everything was sold 
from a salt mackerel to a row of pins. I saw 
Godfrey’s church, Godfrey’s Sunday School, 
in short everything in the Godfrey line that 
could possibly be invented, I should judge. | 
went up among the mountains one day, but 
before I could think of enjoying it, I asked 
the wife, “Are these Godfrey’s mountains, 
too?” 

*“No,”’ said she, meekly, “‘but the cattle on 
them are his, I believe.”’ 

“Oh,” thought I, “there was a good old 
time when the cattle on a ‘thousand hills were 
the Lord’s’, but perhaps he has left this part 
of the country and Godfrey has inherited 
them.”’ 

So my eye sought for an uncattled spot far 
away over their dun and mottled backs, up 
among the cloudiest peaks, and felt rested. 
I was told by the various ‘‘niggers’’ who 
work for Cousin Godfrey and take it out at his 
store in tobacco, cod-fish and ribbons, that 
he was a great man, worth half a million, &c. 
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Well—what a change! I can remember 
the time when he came to my father’s door 
(mothers don’t own any doors), a half starved 
boy; when a bundle about as big as your 
two hands, and holes in his pants, were all of 
his earthly possessions. I remember how my 
mother patched him up, and how my father 
took a strange delight in him, because he had 
no sons of his own, and because even a thir- 
teenth cousin, ragged and dirty into the bar- 
gain, is considered by sonless fathers as being 
so infinitely superior to the very best kind of 
a daughter. So he was sent to school until 
he couldn’t contain any more. I was taken 
out of school because a girl ought to contain 
very little. He was set up in business be- 
cause a young man must be “‘set up.”” I was 
set down in business because a young woman 
ought to be ‘sot down.” He made his first 
class failure, and saved some first class 
clothes for himself and wife; I made over 
my old dresses, and earned my shoes by doing 
embroidery at six cents aday. He brought 
his wife and baby home; I retired to the attic. 
She borrowed my letter paper to write dole- 
ful accounts to her friends, and turned up her 
nose at our old fashioned bedstead; I took a 
turn with the baby while she was turning up 
her nose. My father set up Godfrey in busi- 
ness again. They floated away on a swelling 
golden tide; and we lived on beans for the 
rest of the year. My mother died and made 
no will; but it wasn’t necessary, as all she 
owned was one old black silk, which she had 
when she married. Father died and willed 
me this ‘‘old house at Beertown,” and God- 
frey for a protector. 

I took a journey of six hundred miles, sec- 
ond class passage, feeding on crackers by the 
way, to get a sample of that protection; and 
now, lady friends, of Beertown and all other 
towns, take warning by me, and not waste 
your time on that kind of stuff. It looks bet- 
ter ‘‘in the piece” than it does made up. When 
I parted with my second cousin Godfrey he 
warned me to remember that he was my pro- 
tector. 

“Oh, thank you, dear cousin,’ gushed I, 
‘but really I think a little rail-fence at 
home, is better than a big stone-wall six hun- 
dred miles away.”’ 

“But,” replied he, “though I should be a 
thousand miles away I can make laws which 
shall protect you.” 

I gazed at him. Ihad forgotten he was the 
Congressman elect. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” responded I, ‘*but the 
truth is, most honorable cousin, I—I should 
prefer a rail.” 

Thus endeth my “‘eventful season.” Ihave 
concluded I am not so fond of ‘events’ as 
I used to be, or that ‘*female events’’ don’t 
amount to much and might as well be tied up 
in a bundle with female advents, and handed 
over to the ‘theathen Chinee.”” They treat 
this class of things rather more consistently 
than the Christian American. 


EstHer TELLER. 
Beertown Harbor, Mich. 





MY BUNKER HILL. 


Epirors Journat.-—Perhaps you would 
like a few words about my Centennial; it was 
almost as agreeable as Miss Alcott’s. 

On the 16th of June, I took my small boy 
to Charlestown, to show him the famous 
monument which remained unfinished until 
completed by women. While passing the 
square around the new monument to our late 
soldiers, a monument representing a woman 
crowning a sailor and a soldier, the Maryland 
regiment was just passing in on the other 
side. Part of them were coming around to- 
wards us. I asked a policeman, who stood 
there, if the soldiers were coming in, and he 
said, ‘‘No.’”? Isteppedin, because anxious to 
get out of the way. My early education has 
taught me to keep out of men’s way. As 
I stooped over for an instant, to speak to 
my boy, I received such a blow on my 
shoulders, from the cane of that same police- 
man, as I never received before, and the pain 
remained with me the rest of that day. 

This was the way in which he called my at- 
tention to the fact that the soldiers were com- 
ing in at that entrance. He drove me out 
with his cane so fiercely that I had no time to 
examine his badge. I returned afterwards, 
but could not find him. He never saw me 
before, but it is safe to say that he would not 
have caned a man in that way. A crowd of 
Tagamuffins were rushing to the entrance to 
getin ahead of the soldiers, but he did not 
dare to cane them. He only waved them 
back, 

While going home, I resolved to celebrate 
my Centennial in my own way. So I took a 
large, new flag, and inverted it, hanging it on 
the front of the house, and fastening it with 
two large bows made of black cambric. As 
Soon as day dawned, a number of laughing 
Voices were heard outside; people thought 
that I did not know how to hang my flag, and 
Sught to be informed. One polite young 
Stranger called and said, 

“You have 
baa rue na A» your flag wrong side up, 

“No, sir.’ 
“You preter it that way, do you?” 
“Yes, sir,’ 
Hen threats followed; I was about start- 
market, to buy some dinner, but con- 


cluded I had better stay in my sphere, that 
day, and protect my flag. So I fought out 
my Bunker Hill, and ate a cold dinner. 

Although decsended, on the maternal side, 
from one of Englani’s respected families, 
and counting among my ancestors some 
brave and historic revolutionary leaders, sol- 
diers, not politicians, I never dreamed of re- 
ceiving such Centennial honors as fell to my 
lot at Bunker Hill. When Southern rebels 
boasted that they would yet cail their slave- 
roll on Bunker Hill,the idea seemed ridiculous, 
but I would sooner have believed that proph- 
ecy than that I, a woman, should be publicly 
whipped on Bunker Hill, in front of a rebel 
regiment, wearing the gray uniform, and car- 
rying the ‘‘Bonnie blue flag.” 

During the late war, when nothing but de- 
feat came to our side, I made shirts for our 
soldiers, cooked food to send to them, stripped 
my house of dry goods, for their use in hos- 
pitals, scraped lint and bought cloth to tear up 
and make into bandages. And now, when 
the rebels are again voters, when negroes are 
rulers, and ignorant men of foreign and na- 
tive birth, have as much power here as any 
other, simply because I am a woman I have 
been insulted at the Centennial of Bunker 
Hill. Saran D. Farrar. 

Salem, Mass. 





HOW IT SEEMS TO ME. 


Epitors JournaL:—In your issue of June 
5th, I notice extracts from several of the 
leading journals of the country, but fail to 
notice in those extracts anything but a dis- 
position to ridicule the leaders of the Suf- 
frage movement, and the movement itself. 

The use of ridicule and low epithets indi- 
cates the absence of argument and reflects 
unfavorably upon those who use them. As to 
the Centennial celebration, if we have any- 
thing to celebrate there can be no harm in 
celebrating, and there can be no inconsistency 
in celebrating the anniversary of the day on 
which we declared our independence of every 
foreign power, for we have maintained that 
independence. But we cannot celebrate the 
establishment of a genuine republic, for a re- 
public is not a government in which one half 
of the people are disfranchised, 

Opposition to the Centennial will work a 
great good by arousing thought, for candid 
thought and investigation are all that are nec- 
essary to convince people as to the right and 
duty of women to exercise the same political 
influences that men exercise. 

How can ‘Beecher business’? injure the 
Suffrage cause? It does not depend on an in- 
dividual but on principles which are true and 
undeniable. The phrase ‘‘Taxation without 
representation,’”’ is just as applicable in the 
case of women at the present time as with 
men a century ago. Woman is taxed to de- 
fray expenses which result from certain 
causes which she is not permitted to vote 
down. The St. Louis Globe “cries out in bit- 
terness of heart’? and longs for a time when 
the advocates of Woman Suffrage will be 
more practical. But should it not cry out for 
a time when it will itself seek to enlighten 
the public mind on the principles upon which 
the movement is based, the principles of gen- 
uine Republicanism? The Boston Daily Jour- 
nal tries to make capital of the fact that 
some women do not want to vote, without 
reflecting that the reason of this is that the 
advice and the sneers of men, and the influ- 
ence of custom have prevented women from 
investigating and learning the necessity of 
their voting, and that Suffragists demand only 
the privilege of exercising a choice for women 
who wish to do so, without any compulsion. 

The Boston Globe claims that men do 
as much for the interests and welfare of 
women as for themselves, which is true toa 
certain extent, but when men differ from 
women in their opinion as to what is best, 
then men do as they please and make some 
deplorable mistakes. For men cannot under 
stand the rights and interests of women as 
women themselves can understand them. 

In order to have a good government we 
must make use of every good element in its 
composition. Without the feminine element 
what would become of the church, the home, 
the race? Without it we know what has 
been the condition of State and National 
Government; deplorably bad always. 

Benton City, Mo. B. F. Wr pe. 

A “WOMAN'S RIGHTER” AMONG THE 
FARMERS. 


“Fear not the anger of the wise to raise 
Those best can bear reproof who merit praise.’’ 





A pleasant lady of the city, while rusticat- 
ing in the country, was lately invited to a 
party. It was composed entirely of farmers, 
with one or two carpenters and their families. 
The large farm-house parlor was fast filling 
up with silent, awkward guests, principally 
bent on securing each a chair, when Mrs. R. 
arrived. After some effort to find the lady of 
the house, who was setting the table in the 
great kitchen, she walked in to speak to the 
“lord”? who sat among his guests ill at ease. 
After ineffectual attempts to engage him in 
conversation she tried to rouse the rest of the 
dormant mass to something like enjoyment, 
by various bright sallies directed at random. 
Meeting no response save looks of suspicion 





and distrust, she turned toa yeung man whom 


she had formerly been told was “a great 
reader,”’ “‘very smart,” and said: 

**You have a historic name, Mr. B.; do you 
claim kinship to the Scotchman who loved 
Mary the Queen of Scots?” 

“I read part of that book once, but I don’t 
remember him.” Escaping to an adjoining 
room, where satalone but one guest, Mrs. R. 
tried again to make herself useful. So she 
began to talk pleasantly of the crops, weather, 
etc. A few monosyllabic replies, with a 
look such as an ideal Joseph might have di- 
rected toa Mrs. Potiphar, and this conversa- 
tion was terminated by an Arabic departure 
of the assailed young farmer. 

Affecting self-possession, however, the lady 
was about to return to the scene of her for- 
mer defeat, when a loud whisper, “‘She’s a 
Woman’s Righter; they always talk,” sent 
her toward the kitchen overwhelmed at being 
assigned so weighty a character, and desirous 
also of assisting the “‘lady’’ who was still em- 
ployed there. But her kindly offer was not 
in harmony with farm etiquette, and the ‘‘mis- 
tress” said she would call the “hired girl’’ 
from the parlor if she needed help! Supper, 
and the herb that enlivens only, produced a 
deader stupor, while poor Mrs. R. persisted 
in talking and trying to make a good time, 
until she was finally routed by this well meant 
mutter of a man near her: 

‘I was always learnt to keep still at the 
table; should think some folks would choke.’ 

Now in the light of just such scenes, which 
continually happen, allow me to ask why need 
it be? Why should the lords of the soil in 
America prove so inferior to those of other 
countries? Why should they be far behind 
the people of towns? The Duke of Argyle 
claims that the barbarisms of people remote 
from great centers, may be due to their having 
been driven out by the stronger to such un- 
favorable localities, where they speedily lost 
what civilization they had before possessed. 
It would seem, sometimes, that the country 
people had thus been pushed out of the cities, 
and then left to deteriorate. 

The cooking and the food are poorer. Who 
ever saw an ordinary farm witha good kitchen 
garden? Books are few and mean. Social 
parties infrequent and unenjoyable, gossip 
constant and malicious, religious observances 
almost unknown. There was certainly need 
of the Grange movement. May it have ‘full 
course, run and be glorified.” 

Meantime, until farmers can interchange 
ideas—or, having none, are willing to read and 
gain them, they need not view with such con- 
tempt the ‘‘city folks.” 


Ithaca, N. Y. SHAWANEBEKE, 





THE SUMMER EXCURSION. 


How merry they were that morning as they 
started away! How pretty and fresh the girls 
looked in their dainty grey dresses! There 
were the father of the family and a daughter 
and the wife’s sister; they were going for a 
week, only, tobesure; a poor little affair of an 
excursion; but then, each had earned the 
money and the right to go. And in what ex- 
uberant spirits they were about it! 

The father had been unremitting in his ap- 
plication to business, and needed rest and rec- 
reation; true, he was going to attend a con- 
vention, and would have felt that he could 
ill afford even that, if ithad not been to help 
his professional position and duties. 

And the girls—dearly indeed had they earn- 
ed, in the wearing work of the school-room, 
the pittance they were going to spend; but 
ah! they had also earned the right to spend it 
as they pleased, and very gay they were 
about it. 

The wife, in her hastily donned morning 
wrapper, stood in the door and watched their 
departure. 

“*T am so glad they have a chance to go. I 
hope they will have a good time;” she said in 
her warm heart, and bravely she smiled and 
bowed to their parting salutations. No re- 
grets for her should dim their pleasure. But 
when she turned into the lonely house, the 
smile faded from her weary face and a great 
lump came into her throat, and, in spite of her 
good wishes for the dear ones, rebellious 
thoughts would obtrude themselves. 

“*J, too, have worked hard this year, not only 
during school hours, but before school, and 
after school, and often the whole night through 
when the children were ill. And yet I have 
earned no money that is ‘‘*my very own,” and 
which I could take in my hand and say boldly 
and independently, as the girls did, ‘I am go- 
ing, too.’ To be sure John invited me to go, 
indeed almost urged it, but then we both knew 
that the house is not paid for yet, and that 
even he would not have gone if there had not 
been a Convention. Oh that there were con- 
ventions for housekeepers held in some pleas- 
ant summer resort, where the weary ones who 
cannot afford to go on summer excursions 
might meet and get a little rest and help! 

*“*Yes,—to be sure,—the house will be quiet 
this week and I can get a rest. But then 
there are so many odd jobs that are waiting 
to be done; and this will be a good time to do 
them, and to get the house in order before 
the family come back. Let me see—we have 
a good early start this morning, Bridget. I 
think we had better have some bed-clothes 
washed to-day.” Resecca D, Rickorr. 





Cleveland O. 


INCREASE OF CATHOLICISM. 


The increase in population in this country 
from 1790 to 1875 has been a trifle over 1000 
percent. The increase of our Roman Catho- 
lic population in the same time has been near- 
ly 16,000 per cent. Let us look now at the 
relative proportion of Catholics to the whole 
population and its rate of increase: 

Inu 1790 there was 1 Roman Catholic for every 131 
of a. 

808 there was 1 Roman Catholic for every 65 
of iy 
J.J there was 1 Roman Catholic for every 29 of 
ulation. 
* n jar dng there was 1 Roman Catholic for every 18 of 
ulati 
"7 n 1850 there was 1 Roman Catholic for every 11 of 
populstion. 

n 1860 there was 1 Roman Catholic for every 7 of 
population. 

n 1870 there was 1 Roman Catholic for every 7 7-10 
of eee. 


875 there is 1 Roman Catholic for every 6 of 
population. 


Confining ourselves to the present century 
we find that, in 1800, our whole population 
was 5,305,937, and the Roman Catholics not 
quite 90,000. In 1875, our total population is 
estimated at 40,000,000, and the total Roman 
Catholics at very nearly 6,500,000. In the 
past seventy-five years they have risen from 
one-sixtieth of our total population to fully 
one-sixth! As to the growth of their system 
we find that, in 1800, they possessed in this 
country one Bishop and fifty-three priests. 
They now have one Prince Cardinal, seven 
Arch-bishops, forty-two Bishops, three mitred 
abbots, three thousand and one hundred 
priests, sixty-five Roman Catholic Colleges 
fifty-six convents of men, and one hundred 
and eighty-nine convents of women. Of their 
wealth we have no statistics sufficiently relia- 
ble to place in juxtaposition with those we 
have given; but it is known to be enormous, 
and completely at the control of the central 
power. No Roman Catholic, however poor, 
was ever known to complain at the demands 
of the Church upon his purse. — Cincinnati 
Times. 








We invite the special attention of our readers to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN - KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol 
it as a liniment, they know but little of its power of 
easing pain when taken internally; while others use 
it internally with great success, but are equally ig- 
norant of its healing virtues when applied externally. 
We, therefore, wish to say to all, that it is equally 
successful, whether used internally or externally; 
and it stands to-day unrivalled by all the great cata- 
logue of Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence 
of its virtues as a standard medicine, to know that it 
is now used in all parts of the world, and that its sale 
is constantly increasing. No curative agent has had 
such wide-spread sale, or given such universal satis- 
faction. 


Davis’ PAIN-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest nmaterials, 
and with a care that insures the most perfect uni- 
formity in the medicine; and, while it is a most 
efficient remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medi- 
cine, even in the most unskillful hands, and has been 
tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
every nation known to Amerieans. 


It is eminently a FAMILY MEDICINE; and, by 
being kept ready for immediate resort, will save 
many an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in 
time and doctor’s bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues from per- 
sons of the highest character and responsibilitity. 
Physicians of the first respectability recommend it 
as a most effectual preparation for the extinction of 
pain. It is not only the best remedy ever known for 
Bruises, Cuts, Burns, etc., but for Dysentery, or 
Cholera, or any sort of bowel complaint, it is a rem- 
edy uasurpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action. 
In the great cit es of India, and other hot climates, 
it has become the standard medicine for all such 
complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and other kindred disorders. For Coughs 
and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficul- 
ties, it has been proved by the most abundant and 
convincing testimony to be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 

The STAIN occasioned by external application of 
the PAINn-KILUER is easily removed by washing in 
alcohol. 

Beware of all Imitations. 


The PAIN-KILLER is sold by all respectable drug- 
gists throughout the United States and foreign 
countries. 


Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 
PeRRY DAvis & SON, Proprietors, 
28—10t Providence, R. I. 
AGENTS WANTED to eell 
10 DOLLARS PER DAY Sie\imenoveo” tome 
Seer vas Be wow vin, Machine 


Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, I; er be Leoni, Zz 








St 


per day. Agents wanted. Al 
$5 t to $20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 


us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anything else. on We of- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 

Send us your aidress at once. Don’t delayyy a is 
the time. Dop t look for work or business: 

until you have learned what we offer. G. ee 
& Co., Portlané, Me. 2—ly 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. P many years business have never lost a dole 





lar. he interest ring the pane ey yp 
New Yor ts. During the when all 
omnes ged, our farm were paid 
e get funds from, ‘the tlantic to the 
Snocer river, and may be able to refer to Tagan of 


your acquaintance. Send for full particulars 
J.B. WAYKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
36—ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EVROPBAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ee” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 








Au Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same sear and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


L. L, GREENE, 
Attorney at Law, 
BOONE, N. C. 

Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him. %—ly 








‘*Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 


A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- (5 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 








HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
oo No, 28 BEEKMAN St., NEw YORK. 


N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 


WEST OONOORD, VERMONT. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. v.} Physicians. 


This Home for invalids and Boarders (established 
in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains. 
Its mountain scenery, superior home influences, and 
its marked success in treating all kinds of chronic 
disease, all make this institution one of the very best 
for boarders or invalids. Send for a circular. 
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Y American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONL in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
ALWAYS awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umriwaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinioxs of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
INSI T on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
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EASY PAYMENTS. tormontty or quarter 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 
and Circulars. with full partic- 
ATALOGUE a free. Address MASON & 
aon as ORGAN C 154 Tremont Street, BOS- 
25 Union et NEW YORK; or 80 & & 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


-_—— 

EAcH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be odivenses 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 


gubscriptions. The change of on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 
oahee 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 











DEDICATION OF SMITH COLLEGE. 


Smith College, at Northampton, was dedi- 
cated on Wednesday of this week, in the pres- 
ence of a large assembly, three-fourths of 
whom were women. 

President Seelye delivered an Inaugural 
Address so excellent that we wish we had 
room to give it entire. 

He claimed that the system of instruction 
would be as broad and as thorough as it is in 
colleges for men. There will be substantially 
the same classical and mathematical studies. 


President Seeyle says: 


That narrowness which has always been the bane 
of female education, we wish especially o avoid. 
Our aim has been so to arrange the course in natural 
sciences that young ladies may become svuflicient- 
ly well acquainted with their general princi les and 
Jeading facts to feel an interest in the progress of sci- 
ence; to clearly comprehend its important discover- 
ies, and to be prepared to make, afterward, in some 
chosen field, original investigations, For why may 
not a wo...an frequently in science, as in literature, 
pursue in mature life some favorite study, and be- 
come eminent in it? Those of you who have read the 
charming ess*ys of Mrs. Treat on carnivorous plants, 
or the biography of Mrs. Somerville, will -ee how 
easy it is for a gifted woman to make valuable con- 
tributions to our stock of scientific knowledge. May 
not those contributions be more frequent, when wo- 
man is able to receive that higher instruction in 
mathematics which the college can give, and which 
the perfection of her powers demands? A_ generous 
art education in all the bra ches of the fine arts is 
also to be provided. aah 


He maintained that there is no more danger of im- 
pairing health in an intelligently arranged system of 
education for Woman than there is for man, There 
is no reason, he said, why a similar improvement ma; 
not take place in the health of young ladies in col- 
lege as omens the male students. e understand 
that they need special safeguards. Those safeguards 
can be easily provided. Some of them are alread 
secured in the structure of our buildings. You will 
notice that most of our working rooms are upon the 
first floor; that there is Jittle necessity of climbing 
stairs, none of our buildings being over two stories 
and a half high; and that isa great safeguard to Wo- 
man’s health. You will notice also, that, in place of 
extensive dormitories in which three or four hundred 
are brought together under one roof, and at one ta- 
ble, we have adopted the plan of separate cottages, 
in which the students may seceive the quiet and care 
of aprivate home. This, also, we consider another 
great safeguard in female education. In these sepa- 
rate homes, under the supervision of intelligent wo- 
men, and with gymnastic training wisely adapted to 
their peculiar organization, we see no reason why 
young ladies cannot —— study assafely as they do 
their ordinary employments. For the sake of the 
spiritual health of its students, to promote their vir- 
tue, to add to their amiability and teachableness, we 
would have the college distinctively and unequivo- 
cally Christian in its character. 

The president concluded his address in the follow- 
ing language: “We —— to all who have at heart 
the welfare of humanity; te all who have had in 
their own experience the evidence of woman’s high 
capacity, as well as of her unbounded influence, to 
ke)p us form an institution which will enable her 
the better to know that All-perfect Mind in whose 
image she was created, and-whom it is her highest 
gle to express and her highest, joy to apprehend. 

e believe that the higher intelligence which may 
thus be secured will eventually elevate and ennobie 
all departments of woman’s work; that a richer in- 
heritance of blood will descend to children; that 
children themselves will be more carefully nurtured; 
that fashion will be less tyrannous and dress less ab- 
surd; that unostentatious culture will take the place 
of noisy ntry; that home life will be valued 
more and home influence felt more deeply; that mar- 
riage will have less bitterness, and society less frivol- 
ity. These, my friends, are not the fanciful, they are 
the logical and natural sequences of the culture 
which we propose to give. To secure these priceless 
results, one woman hath done what she could. Let 
this institution be a lasting memorial to her honor. 
Let not her gift fail of its greatest influence through 
the parsimony of others, but around it as acenter [et 
gumeee contributions gather, until the idea shall 

fully realized of a woman’s college,” 


After the first year, there will be three elec- 
tive courses of study, for those who desire the 
culture of special talents. The arrangement 
for the pupils in families, is one of the very 
best that could be made, if those who are 
sympathetic in taste, opinion, and character 
are allowed to live together; so that those 
who are “‘not constituted similar’’ shall not 
make the home miserable, by being compelled 
to daily and hourly nearness. 

The building, which was expected to cost 
from $60,000 to $70,000, has cost $15,000 less, 
which is a good sign. We hail and welcome 
the new college for women. May its shadow 
never be less. L. 8. 


THE DIVINE RIGHT OF HUSBANDS! 


The Rev. Charles H. Hall, D. D., on the 
14th ult., delivered the Baccalaureate sermon 
to the class of 1875 of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Twenty-four 
young ladies, graduates of this institution, 
occupied the pews fronting the platform, 
which was graced by the presence of Mr. A. 
A, Low, Judge Van Cott, Rev. Mr. Cook, and 

“other eminent citizens. After singing and 
prayer Professor Crittenden, the Principal of 
the Institute, introduced the reverend Doctor, 
who addressed the young ladies. ‘His ser- 
mon,"’ says the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘was plain, 
forcible and abounding in practical advice. He 
delivered it with an earnestness which held the 
Class and the large audience attentive listen- 
ers."” 

To show our readers what sort of a sermon 











and what kind of advice are thus commended, 
we give the report entire. It will be found 
worthy of attentive perusal. 


The reverend doctor spoke from the following text 
from I. Cor.. xi: 3: “But I would have yeu to know 
that the head of every man is Christ, and the head of 
the woman is the man,and the head of Christ is 


This was St. Paul's ideal of the relation of bei 
to each other in the scheme of salvation. As ateach- 
er of spirituals in the one matter of salvation, his 
language is exceedingly plain, and evidently the re- 
sult of much thought. t is a firm conviction, It is 
hardly a figure of rhetoric, or, rather, it has in it the 
element of realism. For he uses this word head in 
the very next verse, for the matter of fact occiput, 
saying: “A man ing with his head covered dis- 
honoreth his head,” Christ), while a woman’s uncov- 
ered head in prayer is an act of rebellion against her 
lord. Second—It was sodeep a conviction, that we 
must throw away the old theories of inspiration to es- 
cape its form. For a woman’s long hair, he argued, 
God and nature have given her as a sign of subjec- 
tion. So that if she has any rights to assert, which 
conflict with the assertion of her subjection to man, 
she ought to begin the unlovely and unnatural strug- 
gle by shaving off her hair. For one I hold the lan- 
guage of St. Paul to be in harmony with nature, his- 
tory and revelation alike, and his words in their es- 
sence as real and permanent when they assert that 
“the head of the woman is the man,”’ as when the 
state that “the head of Christ is God,” and the head- 
ship of the race is Christ. It might seem, perhaps, 
wiser in me to choose another theme, for this audi- 
ence. But it is not so. God’s theory of life is wisest, 
best and most beautiful. If Satan or an angel of 
light offers to obscure any fact of His, it is the high- 
est compliment and charity to call you back to the 
glorious truths of the good God, whose word is our 
safety and comfort. The scriptural idea of any be- 
ing or power is to one of my principles of thought 
final. Inanimate objects and even organisms that 
seem to possess all the active powers of man, may or 
not be described and determined by the word of God, 
and are properly a department of that human name 
to which God subjected them, when he caused them 
all to pass before Adam that he should assume the 
scepter over them, “And whatsoever Adam called ev- 
ery living creature that is the name thereof.” The 
name fixed the authority and the limits of science. 
It was in no such list that Woman was placed. When 
Adam awoke from his deep sleep, and one would like 
to know from him what dreams of coming bliss pass- 
ed over him, and saw the mother of all Iivies, e it 
is true, named her aswell. But it wasa name in- 
stinctive, softening, a murmur of the heart that came 
from tis lips as he softened his own and instinctive 
masculine title and called her /sha, use she came 
from ish—the same and yet not the same—all one in 
identity, but a voweled sound ed,as has been 
added since in all lan; Ty and tongues of earth by 
the same instinct of all the sons of the old Adam. 
The likeness and the unlikeness are emphatic and the 
Scriptural ideal of Woman is definite and consistent. 
The k begins with Eden and woman taken out of 
man, “flesh of his fiesh.”” In exact consistency with 
this first mention of the two, when sin comes on them 
she is the weaker, to yield and to tempt, and her 
weird on | to peace is the path of pain and obe- 
dience. The Bible ends with a dissolving view of 
Eden, anda City and a Bridge, now one and then the 
other, in their tripled unity of meaning, revealing 
that our final consummation leads us through the m4 
which she has made possible and attractive—throu 
arden and city and temple from Eve to the Vir 4 
Stary. I say the ideal of Woman is consistent be- 
tween these two termini, and repeat, that to my mind 
it is final. I submit all fancies to it—judge all theo- 
ries by it, and try to walk in the light of duty and 
compensation that it gives. There may be seiner 
duties for those who walk in the light of their own 
eyes and tread paths of unaided reason. I do not 
deny it to them nor do I believe it on their boast. It 
is along this vale where runs a quiet stream, and the 
fields are green, and the blue smoke of a humble 
home appears, where the path may seem somewhat 
narrow, but it eo is safe, that I am content to 
walk and wait for others to ascend the dizzy steps of 
the rationalist and the profane. It is there that I 
hear the soft chant of a woman—whom God and men 
alike blessed—is always to be heard. ‘He hath put 
dewn the mighty from their seats and exalted them 
of low degree.” She interprets and, —- priestess 
at the altar of home, it is her mission to interpret to 
us all that sublime principle of haman faith—how to 
rule by yielding, how to rise by humility, to shine by 
modesty and to gain and save and sanctify all by self 
denial and the cross, God help me, my young friends, 
to say some word to you which may interpret to you 
the idea that lies under our true life—that you may 
be aided to study into it, and find its reward your 
highest ambition. What is then the a idea of 
oman? Is it consistent? Isit true to life and your 
own hearts? Is it practicable for you in the turmoil 
and loud-mouthed claims of heretics and false re- 
formers? Woman took her place at once in the Scrip- 
tures, and held it with small changes to the end. 
Men changed, age by age. The first motherand the 
last +tand side by side. Eve with her mistaken cry of 
“Cain, I have gained a man—the Lord,” asif the ser- 
pent’s head was crushed at once in the mystery of the 
joy over her infant, and Mary with her modest exhib- 
t of pure faith, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord,” 
are one in our minds, One was the first actual sin- 
ner, andin St. Paul’s theory was that part of her hus- 
band’s surrounding which he fell, as if, but for 
her he would have walked the icy paths of lofty vir- 
tue, without a sigh for the knowledge of g and 
evil, and the other, if not of immaculate conception, 
is yet the type of true piety, that clothesin white the 
bride of her Lord e@ reverend Doctor then re- 
ferred to the one likeness which marks the evil wo- 
men of the Bible; beginning with the “daughters of 
men,” the pagan women who led astray the first sons 
of God, down to that fearful Satanic and hateful 
picture, the scarlet woman of Revelations, with her 
wine cup of abominations. Two sins, he continued, 
are registered in Scriptures, that one sin which de- 
forms and yee utterly all manhood,that makes the 
books of the Old Testament ene With disaster and 
ruin, is idolatry. Outwardly and formally in act, 
what is it? To the Israelite it was death. The other 
sin which runs a yoy in all its parts with idolatry 
is adultery. Christ is the head of the man—the sin 
of idolatry dethrones the king—the other sin is on a 
similar line fatal. It is a moral death in the sinner, 
and breaks the bond which God had created. We 
learn, then, the position in which God has placed the 
woman. She is given to be man’s helpmeet. His 
disobedience shall issue in hers, his spiritual errors 
shall reveal themselves in the similar evils in his own 
circle until the names of his sins and hers shall run 
in ay lines, and his sacrilege of the secret shrine 
of his faith in God shall be the direct and primitive 
curse of his own home. Milton was not far wrong 
when he makes Eve in the fullness of her own pure 
love say to Adam: 
“What thou bidd’st 

I obey, 80 God ordains, 

God is thy law, thou mine; to know no more 

Is Woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise.” 


For if the Scriptural theory of the relation of the 
sexes as a necessity infused in the divine counsels be 
correct, then the path of true piety is constituted in 
that relation. It creates the needs and exigencies for 
the witness. It makes his home more sacramental 
with intense life, and opens before both man and wife 
the rewards of a future life. 

I cannot go, the reverend Doctor continued, into 

iculars to trace out the Scriptural idea of Wo- 
man’s place in the economy of creation. I do not 
think it requisite. For Scripture readers do not have 
any chance to doubt what it is, and those who do not 
read it would not accept it if told twenty times over. 
God said to her, and he says it evéry day, “Thy de- 
sire is subject to thy husband, he shall rule over thee.” 
The goodand the gentle confess and accept it; the 
froward and bad rebel and mutter against it, and none 
the less demonstrate its truth in their inconsistencies. 
They who struggle for Woman's Rights,so far as 
they are on sound grounds, have the sympathy of ey- 
ery community to the faith of these Scriptures; when 
they are unsound they sooner or later covey ainst 
them this ideal common to Moses and St. 4, St. 
Paul says, “ Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands as unto the Lord, for the husband is the 
head of the wife even as Christ is the head of the 
Church and he is the Saviour of the body. There- 
fore, as the Church is subject unto Christ, so are 
wives to their own husbands in everything.” 

But, says some one, shall an educated and refined 
woman, full of sense and lofty instincts, yield obedi- 
ence toa brute? Lreply, not if she can help it—and 
that she may not be called to do it, let her not marry 
him. Let her study wore every law of her own na- 
ture, and learn that Christian marriage is a most sol- 
emn thing for both, but for her fraught with fatal 
meaning. Let the soft romance of the novel and the 
poem be brought into the sunlight of sound reason 
and the girl begins by honoring her own father an 
mother, which is the first part of the fulfillment of the 
promise given as a reward to the fulfillment of that 





commandment. Let her soberly accept her lot. But 





if she finds, too late, that she is doomed to walk with 
a soulless brute, then what! Suffer and strive to 
win; struggle with death and lead him captive. 
Shall we shrink from following our Master? No. 
For the pagan woman let there be the pagan divorce, 
and the pagan lust and all its woes. But let Chris- 
tian women accept the fate of the Cross. They do. 
They are struggling in numberless instances to lift 
their hushands, enduring wrongs that no female or 
social suffrage reforms can ever ease; wrongs that 
they bury out of sight of all save God and the Son of 
Mary; and they fulfill nobly their high destiny in 
giving their lives in sacrifice for the sins of men. 

If Ihave made myself understood, the reverend 
Doctor said, Woman's sphere, as we call it, is her own. 
She may not go dut of it, and she herself is the great- 
est obstacle in the way of the demagogues of either 
sex. 

The reverend gentleman then referred to the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage. The tempters, hesaid, who 
hold before them this apple of desire are whisperers 
of delusive promises which are hurrying them to folly 
and ruin. The power that makes a man and a wo- 
man one and the same must first take down from the 
cross the sufferlng Christ and persuade him not to 
suffer tamely and bleed and die for others. The wo- 
manly feeling lost to humanity would be a ghastly 
price to pay for her enfranchisement. Think on 
these things. Woman’s lot is on you. Men must 
work and women must weep, while the tides rise and 
fall. Both working or weeping are vain if they have 
no higher faith than in the things that are temporal. 
You go now from school as educated women and you 
take your places by a double right in society; by right 
of every dares as women, by the skill of trained and 
richly stored minds. Like Diana, stand by the true 
ideal of your sex and let all who rudely profane its 
solitude perish like Acteon, by his own dogs. Ac- 
cept, as a matter of devout yy the Apostolic cli- 
max, “The head of the womanis the man—the head 
of man is Christ, the head of Christ is God.’’ God 
give you wisdom to fix in your minds clear and intel- 

igent views of your own natures and your due place 

in the economy of creation, that you may scorn all 
meaner things and detect and repudiate the tempta- 
tions of the profane. The Christian Soriptures placed 
you where you are to-day—may its wisdom be yours 
—and its ideal your shield and exceeding great re- 
ward, 

On the conclusion of the sermon Prof. Crittenden 

resented the reverend Doctor, on behalf of the 
Blass, with the two large sapaaet and baskets of 
e pulpit. 


flowers which adorned 

Brooklyn is not the place, nor is the present 
the time for giving such advice towomen. It 
is just such advice, faithfully and literally 
carried out, which has resulted in the great 
Brooklyn scandal. Mrs. Tilton’s submission to 
her husband’s imperious dictation, ‘‘as unto 
Christ,’’ led her to compromise herself and 
Mr. Beecher, until both were brought to the 
very verge ofruin. Her heroic repudiation of 
this cruel serfdom, when, at the last moment, 
she discovered the gulf of infamy into which 
she was about to plunge herself and others, 
alone retrieved her error. But at what a sac- 
rifice! The ruin of her home and of her dear- 
est earthly hopes are the penalty she has had 
to pay for following the shameful advice 
which Dr. Hall offers to the young ladies of 
Packer Institute. 

This doctrine of ‘‘passive obedience”’ is not 
scriptural nor rational. ‘‘Call no man mas- 
ter’’ isa command laid upon every woman by 
her Creator. Government by Divine Right 
is an ancient error which dies hard. But it is 
dying none the less. A hundred years ago it 
cost our revolutionary ancestors a seven years 
war to eradicate from this continent the fal- 
lacy of ‘‘the divine right of kings.”” Within 
twenty-five years it has cost America 500,000 
lives and three thousand million dollars to 
abolish ‘‘the divine right of the white race.” 
To-day ‘the divine right of husbands”? is still 
asserted. It is still ‘‘government by Divine 
Right,’’ sustained by the same misapp!ied texts 
and supported by the same fallacious argu- 
ments which did service against the colonists 
and against the negroes, and which are now 
advanced against the women. 

Tory ministers in 1776 preached sermons 
from the text ‘‘Fear God and honor the King.”’ 
Pro-slavery divines in 1860 waxed eloquent 
over “Servants obey your masters.” ‘To-day 
the same class of men fall back upon the pas- 
sage, ‘‘Wives, submit yourselves to your own 
husbands as to the Lord.” This sortof thing 
may go down withignorant people. But,when 
aman ventures to address such unmitigated 
nonsense as the above to a class of intelligent 
young women, we know not whether most to 
admire the effrontery of the preacher or the 
patience of his audience. 

Such a sermon, in this Nineteenth Century, 
seems an anachronism and is, indeed, a mira- 
cle of meanness. We venture to say that if 
the twenty young lady graduates of Packer 
Institute could have foreseen the nature of the 
sermon which impended over them, Professor 
Crittendon would not have been authorized to 
present Rev. Dr. Hall with bouquets in their 
behalf. H. B. B. 





CO-EDUCATION AT MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 

The thirty-first annual Commencement of 
Michigan University occurred on Wednesday, 
the 30th of June. With it closed one of the 
most successful years of the University, and 
one of which its friends have reason to be 
proud. 

The graduating class numbered 103, the 
largest, by fifteen, which ever graduated from 
the University, and the largest which has grad- 
uated this year from any institution in the 
country. Of this number, nine were girls. 
Girls, who have stood in the front ranks as 
scholars throughout their college course, and 
who, moreover, come out in full possession 
of health of body and vigor of mind. Anoth- 
er unanswerable argument for the opponents 
of Co-education to overcome. Many of these 
opponents, five years ago, when the doors of 
the University were first thrown open to 
women, predicted most doleful things. 
Among others they anticipated the speedy 
degeneration of the University into a third 
rate boarding-school, whereas the standard 
has been continually raised, until, to-day, the 
schools at Ann Arbor rank among the first in 
the country. 


and one lady were announced as orators of 
the day. Ten were originally selected by lot 
out of the 20 considered by the faculty to take 
the lead among the class. Two, however, de- 
clined Commencement honors. 

The selection of Miss Anderson as the lady 
orator gave general satisfaction, as she isa 
person of marked ability, and has been noted 
through her entire college course asa brilliant 
scholar. Among the friends who know her 
well she has long gone by the name of ‘‘Jo,”’ 
and a short acquaintance would convince one 
that Jo had, in truth, stepped out of ‘‘Little 
Women,” and gone through Michigan Univer- 
sity, instead of being carried off by that Ger- 
man Bhaer. Her oration entitled, ‘‘The Next 
Century” is spoken of as one of the best of 
the day. The Detroit Free Press speaks of 
itas among those especially noticeable for 
excellence. And one can but feel assured 
that Miss Anderson will herself lend a vigor- 
ous helping hand toward the bringing about 
of the many good things which ‘‘The Next 
Century” has in store for us. 

During the past year there have been 1191 
students in connection with the University. 
118 of the number were women, distributed 
in the various departments as follows: Liter- 
ary 60, Law 5, Medical 49, Pharmacy 4. 

The success of Co-education at Ann Arbor 
is so pre-eminent that it seems as though the 
person who has been most profoundly du- 
bious on the subject must have stopped shak- 
ing his head, by this time, and have shortened 
up his visage to its natural proportions. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 8. E. 8. 





MRS. BEECHER. 


Of all the persons prominent in the drama 

recently enacted in Brooklyn none come out 
of the fiery trial so throughly vindicated in 
public confidence and esteem as the heroic 
wife of Mr. Beecher. The Christian Registar 
of last week pays the following merited trib- 
ute to this noble woman. 
Weary of balancing probabilities, unable 
to regard Theodore Tilton with the least con- 
fidence or respect, and very desirious to retain 
our faith in Mr. Beecher, we have found 
great help in the unfaltering and conspicious 
loyalty of his noble wife. Her quiet devotion 
has more weight than all the noisy demon- 
strations of Plymouth Church, or the inter- 
minable rhetoric of hired advocates. She is 
a woman marked by rare energy, penetration 
and independence. No one else can know her 
husband so thoroughly. No one else has been 
more deeply wronged if he is guilty. She has 
read all the mysterious documents. She has 
listened to all the adverse testimony. She 
has heard all the eloquent denunciations of 
the plaintiff’s counsel, and yet she does not 
waver in the least. When the probabilities 
have appeared to be obstinately equal, the 
thought of that pale, brave, patient and trust- 
ing face, always at the post of duty, regardless 
of comfort, health, and life itself, has seldom 
failed to turn the scale. Whatever his errors, 
follies and weaknesses may be, Henry Ward 
Beecher can hardly have been guilty of the 
great transgression, fortified and honored by 
such a clear-headed and lion-hearted woman. 
Above the crowd of heated partisans, in moral 
grandeur even dwarfing the commanding 
figure of her gifted husband, rises the ma- 
jestic form of this heroic wife. 





NO VOTE NO JUSTICE, 


A single fact will often illustrate better 
than a repeated statement, the injustice of 
the law. Such a case we give below from a 
letter to the New Northwest, to show the re- 
sult, in one instance, where a wife cannot testi- 
fy. If the question had involved larger in- 
terests, the disability of the wife would have 
been the same. L. 8. 
To the Editor of the New Northwest : 

The ‘‘Laws of Iowa,” in regard to the 
‘rights of women,” as referred to in the is- 
sue of the New Northwest of the 11th inst , 
are in striking contrast with those of Wash- 
ington Territory. Not long since a lady in 
this city hired a girl to do housework at the 
rate of fifteen dollars per month. She was 
to receive her pay at the close of every 
month, and to give the lady at least two weeks’ 
warning when she desired to leave. She 
worked one month and received her pay as 
per agreement. Worked two weeks longer, 
went to church on Sunday and did not return 
until the following Tuesday, when she came 
back after her clothes. The lady told her 
that when she worked out the balance of the 
month she would pay her. The girl’s father 
brought suit against the lady’s husband for 
two months’ work, giving credit for one 
month’s pay. The lady very naturally re- 
belled against paying the bill; but the law, 
the “beautiful law,” said that she would not 
be allowed in court to testify in regard to the 
facts in the case. Her husband knew nothing 
of the bargain whatever. No other person 
knew a thing in regard to the matter, except 
the lady and the girl. Besides, the lady paid 
the girl out of money belonging to herself, as 
her private property, which her husband had 
no interest in. The girl could testify, and 
she was the only witness in the case. If her 
father had brought in the bill for one hun- 
dred dollars per month, and the girl’s testi- 
mony could not have been impeached, I am 
at a loss to know how the husband could have 
got around paying it. 

Here is a case in which one of the parties 
to a contract—the principal party interested— 
was not allowed to go into court and testify 
in her own case, simply because she was a 
wife and capable of managing her own affairs. 
But the girl could testify in her own behalf, 
because she was not capable of managing her 
business and hada guardian. ‘Consistency’s 
a jewel;’’ but there is very little ‘‘jewel”’ in 
the laws of Washington Territory pertaining 
to the “‘rights of women.”’ 

It is said that the bright, intellectual, 
energetic, enterprising men of the East are 
the ones who emigrate West, and that the 





Out of this class of 103, seven gentlemen 


drones remain there. Would it not be well, 





Mrs. D., to have a few ship-loads of the “Iowa 
drones”’ sent out here to remodel some of our 
laws made by the ‘‘enterprisers ?”’ 
Yours respectfully, Susscrizer, 
Seattle, Oregon. 





FOURTH OF JULY IN OREGON. 


The New Northwest issued the following 
spirited call for the observance of the 4th 
as a Woman's Independence Picnic: 


While everybody else is busy with prepara- 
tions for the celebration of man’s natal day 
of freedom, the Woman Suffragists of Oregon 
are not idle. They have secured the Rock 
Island picnic grounds as their place of ren- 
dezvous, and will meet on Monday, the 5th of 
July, in the shade of that beautiful prove, to 
discuss the fact that ‘*Taxation without Rep- 
resentation is Tyranny.” 

The Committee of Arrangements have ge- 
lected Mr. William Elliott, of Canemah, as 
Marshal; Rev. J. L. Parrish, of Salem, Chap- 
lain; Mrs. A. J. Duniway, of Portland, Ora- 
tor; Thomas Buckman, of Canby, Reader of 
Man’s Declaration of Independence; Mrs. C, 
A. Coburn, of Portland, Reader of Woman’s 
Declaration of Independence, and Mr. Geo, 
P. Riley, of Portland, Reader of Colored 
Man’s Emancipation Proclamation. 

We need not urge the importance of this 
celebration upon the Woman Suffragists of 
Oregon. Come, everybody; bring your bas- 
kets of good things. Be ready with songs, 
toasts, and speeches. Let us add a new and 
notable feature to the long-established routine 
of Fourth of July celebrations. Let us sing 
‘“‘The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘Hail Colum. 
bia,” and “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.” Let us toast “Our Martyred Dead,” 
**The Goddess of Liberty,”’ ‘“‘The Sovereign 
People,” and ‘*The People who ought to be 
Sovereign.”’ 

The trains and boats from all directions will 
land excursionists at Parrott’s Bridge, near the 
grounds, and will, onreturn trip, halt for them 
in the afternoon. Let everyone who wants 
to spend an enjoyable and notable day, which 
it will ever be their delight to remember, be 
sure to attend the Woman’s Independence 
Picnic. Tuomas Buckman, 

Chairman of Committee. 








SUFFRAGE CELEBRATION IN OHIO, 


The annual Convention and Picnic of the 
Woman Suffrage Club of Newbury, Ohio, July 
3, was one of our most successful gatherings. 
The floral decorations at entrance and plat- 
form spoke of busy hands and earnest souls, 
and breathed a cheering inspiration upon the 
assemblage. An unusual amount of entertain- 
ments in neighboring towns, detracted some- 
what from our numbers, but of serious think- 
ing people we never had a larger audience. 

Squire Porter, of Chardon, a young and 
earnest advocate of our cause, presided, and 
ina brief address gave concisely the reasons 
why we ask for Impartial Suffrage. 

Miss Jane 0. De Forest, of Norwalk, Ohio, 
was then introduced as orator of the day. 
She is an attractive and earnest speaker, and 
won the admiration of all who heard her. A. 
G. Riddle of Washington, D. C., who had 
been announced as one of our speakers, ap- 
peared only by letter, expressing his regret 
that severe illness rendered it impossible for 
him to be with us. 

Letters of earnest sympathy and hearty ap- 
proval of our work were read from Lucy 
Stone, Hon. G. H. Lord, the Representative 
in the Ohio Legislature for Geauga, Judge 
Tuttle, J. W. Tyler, Esq., of Painesville, Col. 
S. D. Harris of Hudson, and N. C. Voris of 
Akron, the latter our champion and defender 
in the Ohio Constitutional Convention last 
year. From his inspiring communication I 
will quote a few sentences of prophetic cast. 

I am not sure but the greatest field of labor 
is among the women. grant itis not very 
flattering to the gallantry or sense of justice 
of the men, to compel Woman to be her own 
champion, but emancipation from the thrall- 
dom of venerable dogmas and prejudices must 
have fearless, strong-minded pioneers, among 
those who would be free. The time has passed 
for social martyrdom. Woman may now 
speak; the world is being prepared to hear 
her and respect her rights. Woman is the 
coming man! 

Dinner, toasts, and responses filled up the 
remaining hours. The whole day was beau- 
tified by sweet strains of music by the premi- 
um band of the county. We feel assured that 
there is a deep and growing interest in the 
cause in this section, and our courage ie re- 
newed for the work our God hath set us to do. 

South Newbury, Ohio. 8. L. O. A 





SEX BIAS IN WAGES. 


New Jersey is waking up to the injustice 
of paying women less wages than men are 
paid for the same work. Says the Newark 
Advertiser, the leading newspaper of the State: 
“Forced, women may be, to take what is of- 
fered them, and in the strife for employment 
they might be forced to take even less, but 
satisfied they hardly can be, especially where 
the salary paid is hardly sufficient to keep 
body and soul together; but, admitting ail the 

remises, we dissent from the conclusions. 

t is the duty of the people, through their aP- 
pointed Boards or Committees to pay 4 just 
recompense for all services rendered, and this 
should be without the slightest regard to sex, 
to competition, or to the wants of applicants. 
There may be instances where a man’s head 
and strong will-power may be useful—take 
him, pay him; and there are other places wher 
a womun’s delicacy, tact and grace may Wr 
wonders. ‘Take her, in that case, and pay her, 
not as a woman but asateacher. When, a5 4 
people, we say “because you are a woman We 
will pay you 3500, but were you a man ~ 
cou pay you $1000,’’ we do an injustice te 
her, but a far greater injustice to ourselve* 
to our manliness and love of justice and fa 
play.” 


The principals of the Elizabeth, N. Js 
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schools have asked for increased salaries, and 
the Herald of that city says: 

If any change is to be made in the compen- 
sation of teachers in the public schools of this 
city, the salaries of the subordinates are the 
ones to be increased. It is the hard-working 
teacher who does the real work of teaching at 
the meager salary of $50 or thereabouts per 
month, whose compensation is inadequate. 
These are the ones whose salaries should be 
increased, and there are many such, for the 
most part female teachers, who might well 
ask the Board to favorably consider a request 
for an addition.”’ hee « Oleiede oxoe 

Though the State makes such glaring dis- 
tinction between men and women, in wages 
paid for work done in its service, we are yet 
to hear of any discrimination favorable to the 
feminine pocket in the collection of the public 
moneys. No! the disfranchised have but a 
modicum of rights, subject wholly to the will 
of the governing class. Even the rights they 
enjoy are called privileges, and are more or 
less, according to the judgment of those who 
protect them. It continues to be true now, 
as of old, that the poverty of the poor is their 
destruction. But the day dawns, and our 
thanks are due to those noble editors who dare 
to call injustice to women by its right name. 

The Hartford Post calls for reform in Con- 
necticut as follows: 


The amount expended in Connecticnt for 
teachers’ salaries during the past year was 
$1,021,714, the average wages given per month 
to masculine teacher being $71, and to femi- 
nine teachers,$36. In the last ten years the 
wages of the latter have merely doubled, while 
those of the former have increased 116 per 
cent. The Hartford Post says: ‘‘The female 
teachers in this State as a class are earnest, 
faithful and intelligent, yet their wages are 
pushed down to the lowest notch. Many of 
them do not receive more pay than clerks or 
the better class of operatives in factories and 
shops. It is to be hoped that the remedy for 
this evil, for such it really is, is not far distant. 
There is not a single honorable reason why 
the wages of female teachers should not be at 
least three-fourths as much as the amounts 
paid tomen. They do better work than men 
in many respects, and are deserving of just 
recognition for their services.”’ C. C. H. 

East Orange, N. J. 





ELOCUTION IN THE GIRL’S NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Epirors JournaL:—We trust that you will 
find a place in your columns to mention the 
Commencement exercises of the Philadelphia 
Girl’s Normal School. I enclose two notices 
from leading city journals. 

It willbe highly gratifying to Miss Under- 
wood’s many friends in Massachusetts, to 
know of her perfect success inthis very diffi- 
cult position. The encomiums of the Phila- 
delphia newspapers are but a just expression 
of the admiration of the entire audience. The 
Press thus describes the scene. 


The semi-annual commencement of the 
Girl’s Normal School took place yesterday, in 
the Academy of Music, a crowded and brilliant 
audience being in attendance. The pupils 
occupied seats on a raised platform erected 
upon the stage, the graduates being seated in 
front of them on chairs ranged across the stage. 
At either end were the members of the Board 
of Education. As usual, there was a profuse 
collection of bouquets, floral baskets, pyra- 
mids and other designs in natural flowers, 
placed in front of the stage for distribution 
to the graduates by their friends, 

*/* * * * 

The pupils then recited in unison selections 
from the Scriptures, the several hundred 
voices all being so well trained that they were 
as one voice in the recital of the various pas- 
sages chosen, every word being enunciated 
with clearness, distinctness and proper empha- 
sis. This uniformity of tone, emphasis, mod- 
ulation and accent, was a forcible illustration 
of the ability of Miss Maria M. Underwood, 
teacher of elocution at the Normal School, for 
the position she occupies. The confidence, 
grace of gesture and general style of those 
graduates who afterward read essays or deliv- 
ered recitations, was full proof of this; but 
those who understand the difficulties of har- 
monizing several hundred different voices in- 
to a perfect unity of tone and action in recit- 
ing prose could well appreciate the perfectness 
that characterized the recitations of Scripture 
selections at the opening of yesterday's exer- 
cises. 

The Evening Telegraph says: 

We are happy to notice continued improve- 
ment in the elocutionary, musical, and other 
exercises of the Girl’s Normal School, as 
shown atits semi-annual commencement yes- 
terday. This must be due, in a large degree, 
to the assiduity of the young ladies, but in 
some considerable measure it may be owing 
to the fact that the Committee of that school 
very wisely disassociated elocution from oth- 
er studies, and gave it into the charge of a 
teacher most carefully selected, who had no 
other branch in hand to divide hertime. The 
instruction of six hundred scholars in elocu- 
tion, practically and theoretically, by a single 
teacher, is indeed a herculean task, and espec- 
ially is this manifest when we bear in mind 
that there needs must be much individual 
teaching as contradistinguished from class in- 
struction. How it was possible in the past 
history of the school to have both physical 
and elocutionary exercises for that number of 
pupils under a single teacher, with past ex- 
cellent results, we are unable to explain; but 
of this at least we are well assured, that the 
change made by the Committee during the 
present term in separating the studies, has 
produced the most satisfactory results. The 
recent valuable teacher of those two branches 
having resigned her place, the Committee, 
about four months since, selected Miss Maria 
M. Underwood, of Massachusetts, to succeed 
her in the Elocutionary Department. She at 
once gained the affection and esteem of tl: 
whole faculty andof the young ladies und 
her charge; and she had alsothe cordial «: - 
operation and friendship of the Committee, and 
with these advantages in aid of her natural 
genius, tutored under the ablest elocutioni.. 
the United States, now holding a chair in Hu. 


vard, Miss Underwood ‘struck boldly among 
rudiments and principles, as though all were 
commencing the use of speech. Possessing a 
voice peculiarly adapted to her duties, and a 
thorough knowledge of her subject, she made 
it deeply interesting, and very soon the class 
caught that infection she desired to produce, 
namely,enthusiasm. It is notin mere oratori- 
cal display alone that Miss Underwood has 
shown her highest power as a teacher, but 
also in her success in training her scholars so 
to use the voice as easily and gracefully to 
give that natural effect which the piece in 
hand requires. The young ladies were re- 
markably pleasing in their gestures, also, and 
did not make them for gestures’ sake; they 
rather seemed to belong to the sympathy of 
the recitation. 

Itis the duty of the journalist sometimes to 
criticize with severity, but it is no less a duty 
to pay passing tributes of praise to those in 
public service who do well; and we are grati- 
fied on this occasion to add another testimo- 
nial to the high reputation which the Normal 
School has earned for itself in years gone by, 
through the talent, fidelity, and devotion of 
its unequaled faculty, as well as through the 
co-operation of the gentlemen upon its Com- 
mittee. 


One of the most pleasing tributes that Miss 
Underwood received was a note of thanks 
from the graduating class, for her able and 
faithful efforts in instructing them. 

Miss Emma T. Mann, daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Mann, of Zion’s Lutheran Church, who was 
at the head of the class, had the highest aver- 
age ever attained in the school. 


H. M. Freeman. 
Philadelphia, 





THE REASON OF IT. 


“Tt is a besetting weakness of the feminine 
mind to lay too much stress on personal 
adornment, and in trying to make the person 
superficially attractive, to overlook more im- 
portant considerations.”’ 

Setting aside the grammatical imperfection 
of the above sentence, it contains an obvious 
truth. The weakness referred to, exists in 
full development. Whether or not it be an 
inherent quality matters litile as regards a 
remedy, since every weakness is perverted 
good. Whatever may be said of delicacy of 
taste and love of the beautiful, this means 
frivolity. How else can we define that which, 
for the sake of the less, neglects the more im- 
portant? 

The opening sentence was clipped from the 
editorial column of a leading Boston journal. 
The article containing it was a comment on 
the letter of the School Committee written to 
the Boston High School girls, asking them 
to dress as simply as possible on the day of 
graduation. It goes on to remark that duty 
and character are the objects of endeavor to 
be kept uppermost in the mind of the youthful 
aebutantes, passing from that day to life’s more 
serious labors. ‘‘Duty and character!’’ These, 
then, are the ‘‘more important considerations”’ 
which are overlooked. The writer further 
urges that the public and friends of the grad- 
uates will hold them in higher esteem for 
graces of character and scholarship than for 
any display of outward adornment. 

Query: will they? Yes; it must be so, 
though one is not impressed with the fact on 
such occasions. A handsome dress would not 
save from shame a pretty dunce who should 
exhibit that character publicly. Thanks to 
weeks of drilling from the teachers, that sel- 
dom transpires. In the long run also, these 
higher virtues win a true success even for a 
woman. We elders know it, but how shall 
we convince the young girls, when the whole 
social system tends to teach the contrary? 

The adage, ‘Handsome is that handsome 
does,’’ deceives not even the youngest. The 
girl soon sees that beauty is her surest stepping- 
stone to immediate favor. Its ready charm 
wins the love that she consciously or uncon- 
sciously covets. What wonder that she vies 
with her comrades in embellishments of dress 
to counterfeit or enhance that power? She 
knows that her fate in life depends first on her 
ability to please. She tries, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to be what men approve, or what 
she thinks they do. Too often they seem to 
require little of her, more’s the pity! except- 
ing superficial charms. 

Of the graduates from a young ladies’ ve- 
neering seminary, a few years ago, the dunce 
of the class, a girl as untruthful as silly, made 
the best marriage. Her husband was a man 
of real worth, as well as of position and wealth. 
Such instances are common enough to tempt 
one to consider marriage as indeed a lottery. 
If a girl, on her graduation day, held her 
future, including marriage, as much in her 
own hands as her brother does, or if she knew 
she were, like him, publicly estimated by a 
standard of substantial qualities, could she 
be trivial, or occupied with clothes? He 
already begins to appreciate life’s practical 
meanings. She may have at heart nobler 
ambitions than he, but they have less outlet. 
She will drift awhile, perhaps, not acknowl- 
edging to herself that she waits for the possi- 
ble marriage which is so little under her con- 
trol. Failing of this, if she adopts a life-work, 
some years have been spent aimlessly, while 
her brother has gone steadily forward. 

Should one sex depend so unduly on the 
favor of the other? Should that one be arbi- 
trrrily restricted in its action? These are 
grave questions in a section where women 
przponderate in numbers. Of the girls who 
graduate to-day, a large percentage can never 





marry. They must miss some of life’s joys 





dear to every human heart. Many of them 
must maintain themselves. How shall they 
be kept useful and happy? Let them have 
every resource of an educated self reliance. 
Give them opportunities to develop in any 
direction for which they are fitted. Open 
every door of privilege and bid them enter 
wherever they can, and will. Bestow on them 
encouragement instead of sneers. Accord to 
them, in short, simply what is accorded freely 
and generously to young men. 

The main point for rejoicing in the letter 
of the School Committee is that it comes from 
men. The excesses of graduation days have 
already experienced a reaction, and some 
classes graduate in calico. That matter, of 
itself, is comparatively unimportant; but it 
is much that a body of men recognize and 
publicly oppose the evil. While ridiculing 
the follies of fashion in women’s dress, men 
have generally, in reality, upheld them, and 
not always indirectly. Many a woman, to 
please her husband, dresses much more elab- 
orately than her own taste directs. Many 
more are deterred from dress reforms by the 
disapproval of father, husband or brother. 
It is to be hoped that, as their attention is 
called to the subject, men will see how deep 
are the roots of this seemingly superficial 
weakness, and how broad and generous must 
be the treatment that would cure it. 

Ursura Cusuman. 


ERRATUM. 


In the concluding article on “‘the Legal 
Condition of Women in Massachusetts in 
1875,” by Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, which ap- 
peared last week, the 43d line of the second 
column should be corrected after the word 
‘*administrator’’ by inserting the words 
‘guardian or trustee interposing however." 
This missing line is needed to make the sense 
complete. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


Itis with sincere regret that we record the 
death of Mrs. Hannah Walker, wife of Hon. 
Amasa Walker of North Brookfield, Mass. 

Her loss will be deeply felt not only by her 
immediate relatives, but by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances. 

Mrs. Walker was an educated woman, of 
excellent judgment, of a high sense of what 
was honorable and just, and she always had 
the courage of heropinions. She was deserv- 
edly held in high esteem by all who knew 
her. L, 8. 





PHYSICIANS IN POLITICS. 


Dr. George B. Loring has written an article 
on the ‘‘Medical Profession in Massachusetts 
during the Revolution,” in which he says that 
its influence and power in public affairs were 
very great—greater than the power of the 
lawyers; and he proves it by history. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The annual convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Michigan will 
be held at Adrian, on the 29th and 80th of this 
month. 


A bequest is made of $1500 to the Troy Or- 
phan Asylum. This sum is to be permanently 
invested, and the interest expended in the 
purchase of toys to be distributed among the 
orphans every Christmas. 


Another triumph for Co-education! Cor- 
nell University has won the two prizes at the 
Saratoga boat-race. So it seems that the ad- 
mission of ladies to that institution has not 
lowered the standard of muscle! 


Another Utah newspaper, whose local edi- 
tor is a woman, is now being published in Og- 
den. Success to all women journalists whose 
object is to assist in the diffusion of light and 
knowledge, and the spread of truth.—Salt Lake 
Woman’s Exponent. 








The Michigan University regents have ap- 
pointed Samuel A. Jones of Englewood, N. J., 
and John C. Morgan of Philadelphia, homeo- 
pathic, professors under the recent legislative 
act giving that school of medicine a footing 
in the institution. 

Literary women in Nevada are not ashamed 
to go outside of their profession for the sake 
of money-making. Misses Clapp and Bab- 
cock, principals of the Sierra Seminary, have 
taken a contract to furnish iron fencing for 
Capitol Square, at Carson, for $5509 in gold. 

We aresorry to hear that Goldwin Smith is 
reappointed Professor of History in Cornell 
University. Aman so incapable of compre- 
hending the public movements of the present 
day is an unsafe interpreter of the past. His 
appointment is unworthy of the character of 
the institution. 

The New York ladies who are working for 
the Centennial, propose to errect a colossal 
bust of Washington Irving in Central Park. 
The plan is to have it finished in season for 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
and to set it on a splendid granite pedestal in 
the Park afterwards. 


We are requested by Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell to state that the extracts from a 
private letter addressed to two of the editors, 
and published in the Woman’s Journat of 
June 26th, were not written or intended for 
publication. Such a mistake will not be like- 
ly to occur again. 


The Saturday Review is bitterly hostile to 
Woman Suffrage. No wonder! Here is its 
opinion of women. It says: 

‘Most men, if they are capable of ordinary 
observation and reflection, know that women 
are deficient in nearly all the faculties or 
qualities which have a bearing on public 
affairs; but they shrink from expressing their 
conviction unnecessarily, especially as it is 
perfectly compatible with admiration, respect, 
and all degrees of liking up to affection.” 

The Republic of France (Heaven save the 
name) has passed a press law imprisoning 
editors from two months to three years for 
criticizing either the form of Government or 
the acts of the President. Severe penalties 
also are provided for those who publish or 
sign petitions asking for any change in the 
Constitution. They know nothing, apparently, 
of the sacred right of petition. As a republic, 
it is not a success. 


The loyal and patriotic citizens of Lafay- 
ette, Oregon, celebrated the Fourth on Satur- 
day, the 3d inst. with music, dinner, a display 
of fire-works, an address on temperance, etc., 
ete. The ‘Declaration of Independence” was 
read by Miss Emma Baker. ‘The object of 
this celebration,” said its projectors, ‘‘is to 
have a good time among ourselves, not to run 
opposition to any place elsewhere.”’ Of course 
the “good time” was had. 


President Raymond, of Vassar College, was 
presented with a well-filled purse after the 
commencement exercises, and by dint of much 
urging he was finally persuaded to go abroad 
for a season of real recreation. He has earned 
the respite by continuous application for years, 
and the success of the College is largely due 
to his wise efforts. Forty-two young ladies 
graduated this year. The valedictory by Miss 
Perkins, of Cooperstown, was very good in- 
deed. 


At the commencement exercises of the Meth- 
odist seminary and collegiate institute at 
Montpelier, July 1st, after the address of the 
graduates and the conferring of the degrees, 
the audience were taken completelyby surprise 
by two of the teachers stepping forward upon 
the platform to be married. The matter had 
been kept secret, and their appearance before 
the large audience produced a very interesting 
sensation. The parties were Prof. Daniel 
Dorchester, Jr., and Miss Clena E. Clark. 


Florence Nightingale was severely censur- 
ed, a few months ago, for suggesting flogging 
asa suitable punishment for crimes against 
the persons of women and children. But in 
Toronto, Ont., onthe 30th ult, they acted upon 
Miss Nightingale’s suggestion. A certain 
James Warren, aged forty-one, who was im- 
prisoned on the Ist of June for an indecent as- 
sault on a little girl, received twenty lashes 
with ‘‘a cat-o’-nine-tails”’ in the jail-yard. He 
will receive twenty more lashes before leaving 
prison. 


A. S. T., a correspondent of the Cambridge 
Press, has lost faith in Woman Suffrage upon 
very small provocation. She says: 

“Mr. Editor:—I am in a quandary; I am 
blue, sad, demoralized. My favorite theory 
I had cherished for years, that if women had 
the suffrage they would put a stop to intem- 

erance in intoxicating drinks, is exploded. 
ithin a week I have heard of several women 
who are hard drinkers, and on arriving at the 
house of a friend out of town I learned that 
the servant girl had | ae on a spree, and con- 
sequently instead of loitering about on the 
sea-shore, boating and bathing, I was obliged 
to wash dishes occasionally.” 


The English still cling to their miserable 
system of cars, whereby if you happen to get 
shut into a compartment with a madman or a 
murderer, there is no help for youin a journey 
of perhaps fifty miles. Recently a young lady 
was so alarmed by the insults of a fellow pas- 
senger (a Colonel in Her Majesty’s service) 
that she forcibly pushed the lock off the door 
and getting out on the foot rail, held on to the 
sides of the window for half an hour, and the 
car going all the while at a fearful rate of 
speed. The stupidity of adhering to this old 
fashioned style of vehicle is amazing. 


Alluding to a notice in a late number of the 
Woman’s JourNAL, stating that ‘‘Rev. Olym- 
pia Brown has closed her pastorate in Bridge- 
port,” Miss Brown writes us that this is not 
true, and wishes we would correct it. She 
says: 

My posteeste may be closed, but it has not 
been closed by me, nor by the society, but by 
an injunction which virtually restrains the 
society from employing any woman for pas- 
tor. Idonot know by what right a judge 
lays such an injunction, but I am certain that 
it isa dangerous precedent, for, if a judge 
can do this in one case he can in another, and 
he might thus shut women out of all employ- 
ment. I think it an iniquitous thing, which 

ublic sentiment ought to rebuke, and which 
is an insult and an injury not merely to me 
but to all working women. 


J. M. Edmunds, Secretary of the Congres- 
sional Republican Committee and publisher of 
acampaign paper in Washington City called 
the Republic, has just issued a circular calling 
upon office-holders to contribute money and 
personal effort towards the expenses of the 





Fall campaign. We hope office-holders will 
do neither. This man Edmunds has not made | 
satisfactory public explanation of his use of | 
moneys contributed in response to similar calls. 
He has misused previous contributions by pub- 
lishing elaborate attacks on Woman Suffrage 
in his paper, and has no right to call for as- 





sessments. It is time for office-holders to as- 





sert their manhood by refusing to pay black- 
mail under any pretext whatever. 


There has been a sad case before the Su- 
preme Court sitting at Dedham, but happily 
adjusted on humane considerations. This 
was that of Elizabeth Miller, of Quincy, 
charged with killing her infant child. Her 
counsel, Mr. Lombard, said it had been agreed 
that she should plead guilty to manslaughter. 
He said the girl belongs in Nova Scotia, is 
but seventeen years old, and is without friends 
in this country. She became enceinte, was 
taken sick, and when alone gave birth to the 
child. Her seducer had agreed to marry her. 
The ladies of Quincy had taken an interest in 
the case and raised $50 with which to give her 
an outfit. He would take her to his home 
that night, and the next day put her aboard 
the boat for home. Attorney-General Train 
consented to this arrangement, and the case 
was placed on file. She recognizing in the sum 
of $400 for her appearance when called by the 
court. So much interest was taken in her 
case in the court-room, when the facts became 
known, that many drew their wallets and made 
her a present of small sums of money. 


There is a romantic incident likely to be 
connected with the present visit of the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar to London. A sister of his, 
when a young girl, in spite of the restraints 
which are thrown around women in the east, 
became acquainted with a young German 
clerk in the house of a Zanzibar merchant, and 
the two fell in love with each other, In or- 
der to be united to him she escaped to Aden, 
and there she was married and also baptized. 
The brother of the present Sultan was then 
on the throne, and he and her other relatives 
were incensed at her elopement, her change 
of religion and her marriage to a Christian, 
and wholly disowned her. She accompanied 
her husband to Europe, and they resided at 
Hamburg till he met with an accident, about 
1870, which caused his death. His widow, 
who had become a highly educated and ac- 
complished woman, removed to Dresden for 
the education of her children. Her noble 
character, her beauty, and her romantic his- 
tory have attracted the attention of many peo- 
ple of influence to effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween her and her brother. 


With the resignation of Gen. Spinner, the 
women workers of the United States Treas- 
ury lose their long tested and most devoted 
friend. There isno Government department 
of the capital in which women have suffered 
such injustice, defamation, and wrong as in 
the Treasury. That wicked men in power 
have used this beehive of the Government as 
a nominal receptacle for women weak as wick- 
ed, is mosttrue. That hundreds of true refined 
gentlewomen have suffered the great wrong 
of such associates is equally true. That the 
Treasury swarms with ladies reduced from 
affiuence to want, who, for the support of their 
friends, toil at any task given them, for half 
the pay that would be given to a man for the 
same work, is also true. That hundreds of 
women have passed competitive examinations 
entitling them to twelve-hundred-dollar clerk- 
ships which were given to voters, while they 
were thankful to get a nine-hundred dollar 
one, is equally true. But through all changes 
of bureau and departmental chiefs, through 
all their tribulations of every sort, the women 
workers of the Treasury have been sure of 
one unchanging and never-to-be-shaken friend. 
He was sufficiently old and ugly to have no 
evil motives set against his kindness, even by 
the most evil-minded. When a woman witha 
grievance, no matter how she might shrink 
from the other potentates of the Treasury in 
their luxurious chairs, but who felt ‘‘equal”’ 
to carrying it to ‘the General,’’—every afflict- 
ed soul, from the women old and poor, stand- 
ing under the scorching roof or scurrying 
through the “broom brigade,’ to Mary Walk- 
er, whose devotion to her ‘‘principles” in the 
shape of a hideous pair of trowsers deservedly 
causes her to shed tubs of tears—each and all 
are sure of an impartial hearing, and of redress 
if possible. When the report of Gen. Spinner’s 
resignation spread through the Treasury, hun- 
dreds of women repaired to his room to ascer- 
tain its truth. When they found that they 
were indeed to lose their friend, they wept.— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 
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The Best Teilet Seap is Robinson's Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations. 
10—tjan 





Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
uine without. 25—ly 





The Pain-Killer. 

This wonderful medicine continues to increase the 
number of its advocates by the almost miraculous 
cures ft effects after proper application. Go whege 
you may, in town or country, in private residences, 
and among the poor as well as the rich, “PAIN- 
KILLER” can be found as the ready and efficacious 
remedy for a large proportion of the bodily afflictions 
that befall the human race. We have used and rec- 
ommended frequently the employment of the PAIN- 
KILLER in families, and, observing its prompt and 
healing effects upon the persons of those who needed 
its soothing and invigorating properties, we too join 
in heralding its praise. PERRY Davis & SON are 
benefactors worthy of all praise. 29—1t 4 
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POETRY. 


ELSIE AND THE LADY. 
One of England’s proudest daughters, 
Dwelling in a castle tall, 
Mime are many fruitful acres, 
Mine a great ancestral hall. 
Liveried servants throng around me, 
Come and go at my command, 
And their grudging service render 
To the lady of the land. 
But Elsie loves her mistress—a simple little maid— 
And often Elsie’s loving lips upon my hand are laid. 


Elsie brings my robes of velvet, 
Clasping them with tender care, 
And her fingers softly linger, 
Toying with my glittering hair. 
Elsie knows that I am lonely, 
And the service of her hand 
Offers, with a gentle pity, 
To the lady of the land. 
For Elsie knows the stately brow she binds the gems 
above, 
Unlike her own, will never wear the diadem of love. 
My strong and sturdy gardener 
Loves Elsie as his life, 
And when her mistress leaves the hall 
Will make the child his wife; 
And through my fields and meadows 
They'll wander hand in hand, 
And hers will be the brightest home 
On all her lady’s land. 
For while the stately hall beyond owns me as mis- 
tress there, 
A husband, who is lover, too, takes Elsie in his care. 


When Parliament shall close her doors 
To keep the Easter-tide, 
St. George’s nave shall throng with guests 
Who wait to greet a bride. 
The day the gardener wins his wife, 
A peer will claim the hand, 
A coronet will deck the brow, 
Of the lady of the land. 
When Elsie speaks her tender vow to him she loves 
so dear, 
My married hand will lie in that of England’s proud- 
est peer. 
No coronet gilds Elsie’s brow, 
Like that that gleams on mine; 
No ermine drapes her little form, 
Or gold or jewels shine. 
No lips speak loving words to me, 
Or stoop to kiss my hand: 
The love is Elsie’s, mine the place 
Of a lady in the land, 
The flattery that fame commands will greet the 
statesman’s wife, 
The homage paid to wealth aud name fill up a love- 
less life. 
Some day the pageant will be o’er, 
And at the close of life, 
When Death shall claim, with stern command, 
Both peer’s and peasant’s wife, 
Elsie may wear a crown of gold 
Shaped by an angel hand, 
And love may warm the lonely heart 
Of the lady of the land. 
All leve to her, all wealth to me, has on the earth 
been given; 
A fairer balance will be struck beyond the stars in 
heaven. 











TOO MUCH FOR HIM. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


A month passed; then the world of idle peo- 
ple was astonished by the tidings that Helen 
Maynard had returned unincumbered by 
diplomatist or title. Her relatives hastened to 
offer proofs of her having refused both, in or- 
der that she might not occupy the unpleasant 
position of a jilted young woman. 

Coventry had been confined in his room for 
two days with a feverish cold, and so had not 
heard the news, as he never would allow any 
body near him during those attacks. The only 
communications from the outside sphere which 
penetrated to the chamber, where he groaned 
and fretted according to masculine habit when 
forced to endure pains and aches, were a trio 
of pretty little notes from Miss Hardy, amus- 
ing, sufficiently sympathetic, but not containing 
a syllable in regard to the returned wanderer. 

The third night Maurice dressed himself and 
went to Mrs Haughton’s reception, sorely 
against the advice of his physician; but, man- 
like, he outdonkeyed the stubbornest donkey 
in his determination to do the contrary of what 
common-sense and the doctor suggested. 

It was rather late when he entered the rooms 
in a mood to be annoyed or hurt by every 
thing and every body. The first particularly 
offensive sight that met his eyes was Miss 
Hardy in a green dress, and of all the colors 
in the rainbow, green was the most unbecom- 
ing she could put on: fastidious Maurice grew 
seasick as he glanced at her. But he made 
his way to the place where she sat, and was 
greeted with, 

**You have no business to be out. 
wretchedly ill.” 

“I never felt better in my life,’ he at once 
asserted with great decision. 

‘*Then I don’t envy your usual state of feel - 
ing,” she answered. ‘But I am very glad to 
see you—only don’t look at me in this green 
gown; I’m a perfect fright.” 

Coventry felt the present to be an instance 
where it was proper to take refuge in the adage 
that contradiction is rude, and his face betray- 
ed his thought so plainly that Miss Hardy 
burst out laughing, whereupon his irritation 
increased. 

A mutual acquaintance came up at the mo- 
ment—one of those unfortunate people who 
are doomed always to do or say something at 
the wrong moment. The wretch chose this 
opportunity to make himself more disgusting 

than fate had ever before permitted in the 
whole course of his blundering career. After 
addressing several malapropos remarks to 


You look 


Miss Hardy, he turned toward Maurice and 
said, 

‘Have you been to welcome the new arriv- 
al? Ibelieve you were tolerably tender in 
that quarter before she went away.” 

Maurice glared at him with utter contempt. 

‘The enigmatic isn’t your style,’’ he retort- 
ed. ‘Iadvise you always tomake your mean- 
ing as plain as possible.” 

‘*He’s sour,” said the bore, laughing in an 
imbecile way. ‘He knows very well what I 
mean, Miss Hardy.”’ 

‘Mr Coventry has been ill, and may not 
have heard any news,” returned Miss Hardy. 

“I don’t want to. I hate news,” said Mau- 
rice. 

‘‘Why, didn’t you know she was here?” de- 
manded his friend. ‘Why, that’s delightful! 
Lead him up, and let’s see the meeting, Miss 
Hardy.” 

“T’ll leave events to take their natural 
course,”’ said she, so good-naturedly that Cov- 
entry could have shaken her with pleasure for 
her toleration. 

‘I’m glad you have found a mystery that 
pleases you both so much,” he observed in a 
stately manner. ‘‘Perhaps you will reveal it. 
I assure you my curiosity is not to be excit- 
ed,” 

‘There she is now !’’ exclaimed the nuisance, 
pushing Coventry’s arm. ‘‘Look!” 

Maurice mechanically obeyed the command 
—glanced down the room. A chance parting 
in the crowd showed a group entering from 
the further saloon. Foremost among them was 
Helen Maynard, talking earnestly with the 
gentleman on whose arm she leaned. 

Coventry’s head buzzed as if a rocket had 
suddenly exploded in it, but he knew that 
Miss Hardy’s eyes were fixed on him, and 
stood a statue of indifference, only too pale 
and rigid to suit the character. 

‘*Who is that, eh?” questioned the bore. 
‘Upon my word, I’ve forgotten the long 
Dutch name she has adopted,’’Maurice answer- 
ed. 

‘‘Nonsense,” returned the imbecile man; 
“she isn’t married—it was only newspaper 
gossip.” 

With another cackling laugh, peculiar to his 
species, the monstrosity took himself off. By 
this time the party approaching were so near 
that neither Miss Hardy nor Maurice had time 
to speak, which was fortunate so far as re- 
garded him. It is not an original comparison 
to say that he felt as if he were on the deck of 
a vessel rocking in a fearful storm, but noth- 
ing elseanswers. The lights danced, the room 
swam; he could only see Helen Maynard com- 
ing nearer, more lovely than ever, and so per- 
fectly dressed that in the midst of his agitation 
he was conscious of a fresh pang at the 
thought of Miss Hardy’s abominable green 
gown. Helen might have heard gossip about 
their engagement (nobody knew any thing for 
certainty), and it was hard to have his triumph 
spoiled by that grassy robe. 

‘*We have been looking for a spot to breathe 
in, Miss Hardy,” he heard Helen say. 

“I doubt if you'll find it,” returned she, 
pleasantly. ‘I told Mr. Coventry some time 
since that he might expect me to stifle.” 

‘I trust Mr. Coventry has not lost his mem- 
ory from the heat,”’ said Helen, turning toward 
him with a placid smile. 

Then Maurice managed to speak, to wel- 
come her decorously, but knew he was stiff 
and solemn, and could have pulled his own 
hair with rage at his lack of self-possession. 
They all stood there and talked for a few sec- 
onds, then the party drifted on, and left the 
betrothed pair alone again. 

‘‘What a lovely creature!’? Miss Hardy 
said. ‘I had heard so much of her I expec- 
ted to be disappointed, but she is charming.” 
‘*Who? oh, Miss Maynard,’’ returned Mau- 
rice, and knew that his attempt at absent- 
mindedness was an absurd failure. ‘Did you 
never see her before?” 

“Not till to-night. I was introduced to her 
a little while before you came in. Mercy on 
us, how hot it is! What do people mean by 
cramming five hundred victims into rooms 
that won’t hold half that number comforta- 
bly?” 

‘‘Human nature is an idiot,” said Maurice, 
savagely. 

“I dont believe that’s grammar,’ laughed 
Miss Hardy; ‘‘but it’s remarkably true. Do | 
congratulate me. I’ve been so busy for two 
days I’ve scarcely had time to eat or sleep.” 

“*An odd thing to congratulate you on.”’ 

“T hadn’t finished. You are tocongratulate 
me on getting the Panacea offmy mind. I’ve 
settled it at last. Forbes found a man to take 
it.” 

This was the drop that filled Maurice’s cup 
to overflowing. He had borne the green gown, 
endured Miss Maynard’s polite indifference, 
made no sign under the pangs of memory 
which wrung his heart; but to have Miss Har- 
dy remind him of the odious taint of the pa- 
tent medicines was insupportable. 

“I thought asked you never to mention or 
think of those things again,” said he,in a 
tone much more like that of a cross husband 
than an expectant lover. 

‘‘What nonsense!” she replied, with perfect 
good humor. ‘You might as well ask me 
never to think about my money, and I think 
a great deal about it. I'm quite an old Jew 





at heart, I do believe.”’ 


Maurice rose from his seat with as much 
majesty as the statue of old Ralph Coventry, 
the Crusader, stationed cross-legged in the 
chapel at Godiva Castle, could have displayed, 
always supposing the image endowed with 
powers of locomotion. 

“I believe I shall be better off at home,” 
said this descendent of iron-handed Ralph. 

“] am very certain you will,” returned Miss 
Hardy. ‘Do be careful of yourself, or we 
shall have you ill again.” 

‘*] don’t imagine a little cold has complete- 
ly shattered my constitution,”’ said he, irrita- 
bly. 

“Bless me! I hope not,” laughed she; “T 
hope, like that of the United States, it will last 
a long time in spite of the attacks made upon 
it.” 

He smiled absently at her wit; his eyes had 
wandered away to the spot where Helen May- 
nard stood, the center of an animated group, 
and an odd thought came into his mind that 
theirs was like the separations eternity must 
bring, within sight and hearing, yet worlds 
away from any possibility of communion. 

‘Take me to the other end of the room,” 
said Miss Hardy, “like an angel of mercy, for 
here come three tiresome men who will jump 
upon me the instant you are gone.” 

“I don’t see why we were all invited here 
to-night,’ grumbled Maurice; ‘‘there’s no 
dancing—nothing to do.” 

“I fancy our dear hostess wanted to find out 
to how great an extent people may bore each 
other without murdering or being murdered,” 
replied Miss Hardy. 

She took his arm and they walked down the 
room, pushed against by the crowd until Mau- 
rice’s excited nerves were all on edge. Be- 
tween the running fire of absurd remarks Miss 
Hardy kept up inan audible tone, and the 
horribly verdant dress, Coventry longed to 
tell her she reminded him of a monstrous green 
fly. 
"They met Helen Maynard again. Maurice 
had to obey the halt Miss Hardy made, and 
once more they all stood face to face talking 
trivialities, until it seemed to Coventry that 
he must assassinate both women, and then re- 
lieve his feelings by going mad. 

He got away at last, but he found little 
more peace or rest in the seclusion of his own 
rooms. Memory chose that opportunity to 
torture him, and not an event in his acquaint- 
ance with Helen, from their first meeting to 
the time of their final quarrel, omitted to 
present itself before him. Life was a wretch- 
ed failure, and he had made matters worse by 
not remaining content with the misery his 
quarrel with the woman he loved had wrought 
him. He tried to think how he ceuld have 
been insane enough to propose to Miss Hardy 
—it was useless. He knew now that he de- 
tested her; everything about her, from her 
hearty laugh to her habits of thought, was ab- 
horrent to him, but the discovery came too 
late. 

A month passed; when it ended Coventry 
was astonished that his hair was not white 
and he worn to a skeleton, the days had been 
so full of annoyance and weariness, the nights 
of bitter anger and unavailing regret. Cer- 
tainly he and Miss Hardy were on anything 
rather than the terms usual with lovers, though 
the engagement still held good. Maurice 
made no pretense of tenderness, and Lucia did 
not seem to expect or desire it. She was un- 
varying in her amiability, though she shocked 
him more and more by her genius for busi- 
ness, her respect for all its details, and the 
smiling impassibility with which she bore his 
censure or fretfulness was a constant goad to 
his feelings. He wondered at her blindness 
in constantly throwing him in Helen May- 
nard’s way, and had grown so to misjudge her 
that at last he believed it was because she de- 
lighted to display her empire, caring nothing 
for the unpleasantness to himself or his for- 
mer love. She soutterly ignored any knowl- 
edge of a past intimacy between the pair that 
sometimes he marveled if it were possible no- 
body had ventured to gossip in her presence 
of the old history. Altogether he was dread- 
fully at sea. Only two things were certain: 
Miss Hardy had no intention of giving him up; 
and the affection which in his anger he be- 
lieved killed was stronger and more passion- 
ate than ever. He knew that often Helen 
tried to avoid him. The time came when, 
without absurd vanity, he knew, too, that she 
was not so thoroughly indifferent to him as 
she had supposed herself. This was harder 
than all the rest to bear. To think that hap- 
piness might be within his reach if, out of 
idleness and vexation of spirit, he had not him- 
self forged a chain which bound him fast! 

That Miss Hardy did not love him was an 
established fact in his mind. She cared for 
his old name, his exceptionally fine position on 
both sides the Atlantic, and, more than all the 
rest, she cared for his fortune. She was one 
of the greatest heiresses of the day, truly, but 
no old Hebrew money-lender was ever so anx- 
ious for more. She never scrupled to say in 
his presence that money ought to wed money, 
and to show in every possible way that if he 
had been poor she would never have consider- 
ed his station a sufficient equivalent for her 
millions in a matrimonial bargain. She said 
this so clearly to him finally that, sitting alone 
in his room after he had left her, his discon- 





tent and disgust were suddenly illuminated by 





a brilliant inspiration, very ancient in novels, 
but so unusual to act on in this humdrum era 
that it deserved the merit of originality. He 
thought it all out before he went to bed, wrote 
a note to Miss Hardy to be delivered early in 
the morning, and then tried to sleep; but he 
did nothing but smoke, get up and lie down, 
watch the belated moon stare in between the 
curtains, and work himself into a hot fever of 
suspense and expectation. 

The morning came in due coursé; he had 
sworn a thousand times that it never would. 
His hurried letter begging for an interview 
was sent, and an answer arrived appointing 
‘an hour for him to present himself to his 
Jiancee. 

He would go! He had a right, after her 
conduct and language, to discover if she was 
so utterly callous that she only cared for his 
money. If she fell into the ruse, he would 
have a right to tell her the truth, to show her 
that she had been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting, and overwhelm her with his 
scorn as much as if his heart were crushed by 
her cold-blooded duplicity. He was certain 
of the end; she would release him without 
hesitation; her precious ingots would never be 
given to gild the name of a man who had lost 
the worldly possessions which were needed to 
keep up its importance. 

She received him in the room where she 
usually spent her mornings; the abominable 
account-books and long statements of figures, 
the sight of which had so often fretted his soul, 
were scattered over the table, and in the 
midst of his trouble he could see that she had 
inked her fingers—early as it was she had been 
solacing herself by a little enumeration of her 
gains. 

‘Your note frightened me,’ were her first 
words, and she actually rose and hurried for- 
ward to mect him. ‘*What on earth has hap- 
pened? Your letter was so crazy and incoher- 
ent. Icould only make out that the world 
had come to an end in some way or other.” 

“I shall try now to be a little more explic- 
it,” he answered, flushing and growing pale 
by turns. 

“That’s right; sit down here. 
you look!”’ 

He would have been glad to choose another 
seat, but there was no way of avoiding the 
familiar push she gave him into the chair by 
the table. Like a skillful general, she had 
placed him with his face full to the light, while 
she sat with her back to the window, so that 
he could scarcely distinguish her features in 
the pleasant gloom. 

‘I’m sure you've not slept all night,” she 
continued. ‘*Now, own the truth!”’ 

‘Indeed I have not. I didn’t come to tell 
fibs, Miss Hardy;”’ and all the time he knew 
he was behaving shamefully, and could only 
force himself to play out his wretched farce 
by thinking of her avarice and meanness, and 
the wickedness of her endangering his whole 
future peace by her cenduct. 

‘All right; we’re in the Palace of Truth at 
once,’’ said Miss Hardy, waving her hand like 
an enchantress summoning up the place she 
mentioned. 

He made one or two beginnings, but broke 
down. It was not so easy to be dramatic as 
he had supposed. 

‘For mercy’s sake, don’t keep me in sus- 
pense!’’ she said. ‘*‘What did you come to 
tell me? Are you in trouble?” 

“T may call it that,’ he broke in. 

“But you are not ill—there has been no 
death—”’ 

“Nothing of the sort,” he interrupted again. 

“Come, then,”’ she said, smiling faintly, 
‘nothing so very terrible can have happened. 
You’ve not killed a man in a duel, or discov- 
ered some wonderful family secret which 
forces you in honor to give up houses and lands 
to the rightful owner.”’ 

“Something not very unlike that,’’ he re- 
plied. 

She leaned forward a little in her chair, 
making hima sign to continue, but did not 
speak. P 

“I have been very unfortunate,” he went 
on; “Iamaruined man. I thought it right 
to come at once and tell you.” 

“You were right,” she said, in a low voice; 
but he could hear her breath come quickly. 

“I know your respect for wealth—your 
creed in regard to it.” Here he broke down; 
it was difficult to continue without being of- 
fensive. 

“Great respect,’’ she answered, in the same 
odd voice. ‘But go on—you had not finish- 
ed,”’ 

“You can understand my reason for com- 
ing—” 

“It was natural that you should,” she in- 
terrupted, in her turn. ‘‘Where would you 
have gone, if not to the woman whom you have 
asked to share your name?” 

“But that name is no longer worth sharing,” 
he said, ‘‘since it is all I have to offer.” 

‘Did you come here, Mr. Coventry, to tell 
me that everything between us was at an end?” 
she asked, leaning quietly back in her chair. 

‘No; I came to tell you that I was ruined, 
and allow you to decide upon our future.” 

“So! I won’t ask ungenerous questions, 
Maurice, though I might; nor even inquire 
what you wish me to do, or hint that perhaps 
you are glad this possibility of freedom has 


How tired 





* “I said I came to tell youfand abide by your 
decision,” he replied, feeling rather more un- 
comfortable than he had done in his whole 
life. 

‘Satisfied therewith, you are certain?” 

He bowed his head. 

**You will not blame me, or think harshly 
of me?” 

“I never shall,” he said, and a glow of hope 
sprang up in his heart; ‘never. I came pre- 
pared for your answer. You believe that a 
woman with money should marry wealth. 
You have often said that in any other case the 
man lays himself open to the charge of mer- 
cenary motives.”’ 

“Let me be just, whatever I decide,” she 
said. ‘‘In your case no such suspicion could 
arise, because you did not dream these losses 
could come when you asked me to be your 
wife.”’ 

‘But there might in the world’s eyes, as our 
engagement has never been acknowledged,” 
he suggested. 

“T don’t care about the world,’ she answer- 
ed. ‘HoweverI may decide, it will only be 
with reference as to what is best for you and 
me.” 

‘Put me out of the question,’’ he said. ‘TI 
would not for ten thousand worlds say a word 
to influence you.” 

‘*Viewed in one light that’s very grand,’ 
said she, “but I doubt if it is a right senti- 
ment. Well, then, I am to decide.” 

‘*Yes,’? he answered; and as she glanced at 
the account-book he felt certain of her an- 
swer. 

‘I might do the romantic, but it’s not inmy 
line,’ continued Miss Hardy. ‘“I’ll neither 
talk about my heart or of wronging the affec- 
tion which I’ve a right to suppose you feel for 
me. I can give you my decision in a very few 
words: I shall not cancel our engagement.” 

He was so stunned by the announcement 
that he could not even gasp—could not turn 
his weary eyes from her face. 

‘*Money is very well,’’ she went on, ‘“‘but a 
woman’s honor is worth more. I’m not mean 
or a liar, Maurice.”’ 

For the first time he realized how contempt- 
ibly he had behaved; it was the first time he 
had ever been guilty of a vile action, and he 
felt that he was forever degraded in his own 
esteem 

‘*Well,’”’ she said, after a pause, ‘‘have you 
nothing to say—not a word?” 

‘*]__I—it is very generous on your part.”’ 

‘“‘Nonsense! Why, look here, Maurice, if 
you had come and told me you had made a 
mistake, that you did not love me, I should 
have called you an honorable fellow, shaken 
hands, and sent you off to find the woman you 
could love. But you come in trouble, and 
dare to think I would behave vilely. Mau- 
rice, Maurice, I may not have titled blood in 
my veins, but I’m a woman.” 

If the floor would open and let him through, 
if an earthquake would shake the house and 
bury him under its fall, if anything impossible 
and fatal would chance to put an end to the 
horrible position in which he had placed him- 
self! 

He got out of his chair some way, with a 
vague purpose of running off and hiding him- 
self. 

‘‘Where are you going?”’ she asked. “Sit 
still.”’ 

“T-T’m not well; I'll leave you for a 
while.”’ 

‘*You look like a ghost. 
more to say?”’ 

“Only to thank you; to—to wish I were 
more worthy this sacrifice on your part; to— 
to advise you as a friend to consider well—” 

‘Don’t stammer any more,’’ she interrupt- 
ed. ‘Sit down there. Oh, Maurice, Mau- 
rice! I’m ashamedof you! See here, I am 
crying a little. I don’t often do that. Do 
you know why? Over your being so blind, so 
weak, so unworthy your better self!” 

‘*Miss Hardy !”’ 

“Stop this instant! O, Maurice, Maurice! 
why didn’t you tell me the truth? I thought 
you would. I’ve waited for it. But to trust 
to my being miserly and mean; to come with 
this dreadful fib—”’ 

‘Miss Hardy !”’ 

‘If you speak I do believe I shall box your 
ears! To play off this old stage trick; so 
short-sighted, too, when your money, I hap- 
pen to know, is invested where some of mine 
is, and there is no loss possible. I'd rather 
have cut my right hand off. ” 


Have you nothing 


Oh, Maurice! 

She fairly sobbed, and Maurice literally 
tore his hair in shame, but could not utter a 
word. 

‘See here,’’ she went on, drying her eyes, 
“T might have loved you. Icame near it, but 
finding out the truth about Helen stopped me. 
When you proposed to me I knew it was from 
recklessness. -You thought she was about to 
marry. I knew better, and considered the les- 
son would do you good.”’ 

“TI wish you’d blow my brains out!” he 
groaned. 

‘No, but I’ll help you to use them here- 
after. You have mind enough, but you’re 
eaten up with folly. Get rid of it all now. 
See, I’m not angry; there’s my hand.”’ 

She sent him away at length, but first had 
to comfort instead of upbraiding him. Mau- 
rice Coventry was a better man from the ef- 
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Miss Hardy was the brightest-faced guest at 
his wedding reception, and Maurice had been 
brave enough to tell Helen the truth.—Harper’s 


Monthly. * 





WHAT IS A SALON? 

A lady of wealth and position in Chicago 
asked this question of me the other day. “It 
is a French word, I know,” she said; ‘‘and 
the other day I looked in the dictionary to find 
its meaning, which is merely given as a saloon, 
a parlor. What, then, do writers mean by in- 
dicating that a salon is something which it is 
impossible to find in America? Why, I my- 
self have got two parlors in my house, and my 
friend, Mrs. Wheatcorner, has three, and a 
reception room besides.”’ 

When it is announced in the London news- 
papers that the Queen will hold a Drawing 
Room on a certain day, no one, I suppose, 
could be so innocent as to imagine that Her 
Most Excellent Majesty performs any gym- 
nastic feat with a part of her place of resi- 
dence. The least initiated in court parlance 
will understand that the Queen is to hold a re- 
ception in her palace on that day, and that re- 
ception is spoken of as “a Drawing Room.” 
So a salon is not alone a parlor, but a recep- 
tion held in a parlor; and it is not alone a re- 
ception, but a series of receptions; and not 
alone a series of receptions, but the guests re- 
ceived and the hostess receiving them. A 
successful salon is, in fact, a weekly reception 
held by some host, to which gather men and 
women of congenial intellect, tastes, and pur- 
suits, there to compare views, ventilate ideas, 
and enjoy themselves in social converse. 

The reason why this apparently simple gath- 
ering should be of occurrence so infrequent in 
this country as to lead writers to assert that 
we never have had and never can hope to have 
asalon in America, is because that foul fiend— 
whose presence wreaks so much harm in many 
ways in this country—that vile kill-joy, Pre- 
tension, bane of American households, stran- 
gles every year with his cruel grip hundreds 
and hundreds of budding salons. In Paris, 
the salons of Madame la Duchesse take place, 
let us say, on Wednesday. Must her invités 
rush into the trouble and expense of ball 
dresses each time they go? Must Madamela 
Duchesse have the annoyance every week of 
ordering a grand midnight supper, at risk of 
encountering the sneering comment of her 
guests on the lack of it? No, no; nothing at 
all of allthis; such fuss and pretension would 
soon kill any salon. At Madame la Duch- 
esse’s you are offered perhaps—I say perhaps, 
for it is not obligatory—a cup of tea and a 
wafer of a sandwich about ten o’clock; and 
there are few households in all the length and 
breadth of this land which cannot well afford 
so trifling an expense as this. 

In France I frequented the salon of a noble- 
woman every week during fourteen months, 
and my dress for those occasions was none 
other than I should have worn at the dining 
table of a hotel—any dark dress, in fact, that 
I happened to have; always with spotless col- 
lar, of course, and unsoiled gloves. One old 
baroness I remember who used frequently to 
come, and who was treated with deferential 
cordiality by all, wore always the same dress; 
a black silk without trimming, and an old- 
fashioned black lace cape about her shoulders. 
I distinctly recollect the shock to good taste 
which was felt all over this salon one evening 
when a couple of English ladies entered, wear- 
ing elaborate flower-betrimmed dresses, low- 
necked, short-sleeved, and with wreaths on 
their heads. They hastened to explain that 
they were going to a ball, and had dropped in 
on the way; which half-way apology tranquil- 
ized the disturbed state of the atmosphere of 
taste again. At these receptions I never saw 
the least approach to any thing like an elabo- 
rate supper, though this same lady sometimes 
gave balls and routs, for which the feasts pro- 
vided were truly Sardanapalan. 

The first time I ever saw Madame Ristori 
was in Paris, at the salon of a lady whose re- 
ception room was so small that more than a 
dozen people were uncomfortably crowded 
there, and the well-understood rule of etiquette 
among whose habitués was that those who had 
come first should leave when others came, 
that no one should be deprived of the pleas- 
ure of staying for a while, atleast. The host- 
ess was a lady of middle age, who had her sis- 
ter with her. Both were fine musicians. One 
evening an elegant gentleman dropped in 
about half-past nine, and was received by the 
hostesses with the same kind courtesy extend- 
ed to the guests. At their request he sang 
a song for the company, and bowed grace- 
fully as all crowded around him and thanked 
him. He took a cup of tea and ate a biscuit, 
for this is all the refreshment that was offered 
him; by-and-by he bowed low in a gentleman- 
ly way to the assemblage and departed. 
Some of us were surprised to hear that so sim- 
ple-mannered a gentleman visiting so unpre- 
tentious a salon was a ‘‘Royal Highness,” the 
reigning prince of one of the German duchies. 

One evening, after a particularly enjoyable 
visit, I said to this hostess, ‘‘What delightful 
reunions you have!” 

“Our guests must be thanked for that,” she 
said, kindly. 

“And at so small expensé!” added a prac- 


‘tical American lady whom/I had taken there. 





‘At no expense,”’ she replied, “‘except gay- 
ety.” 

A salon being a thing so simple, why cannot 
every lady in our land have it, if she desires 
it? Pretension, Pretension, the ugly villian 
—he spoils it always. Mrs. A gives notice to 
her friends that she will be at home next Tues- 
day evening. From that moment she has no 
peace herself, and her invited guests have no 
peace. Mrs. A thinks, perhaps, the neighbors 
will deem it strange if she doesn’t have a hand- 
some supper, and this idea grows and grows, 
till the cup of tea—the orthodox refreshment 
for a salon—swells, like the liquids in the con- 
juror’s bottle, into tea, coffee, and chocolate; 
it may even be lemonade and wine. The un- 
pretentious sandwiches and tea-cakes expand 
into oyster soup, cold fowls, lobster-salad, 
pickles, preserves, hot biscuits, frosted plum- 
cake; it may even be ice-cream and liqueurs! 
Finding her supper is going to be splendid, 
Mrs. A perhaps concludes she may as well go 
a little further, and have a *‘swell affair;” so 
she takes the carpets up and engages musi- 
cians, that the guests may dance. Mysterious 
rumors in the meantime float about the com- 
munity concerning magnificences in dress 
that are to be displayed by the Jones girls or 
the Higgins matron at this assemblage, and 
these reports fire the bosoms of all the other 
invited guests to efforts at similar grandeur. 
At last the great affair takes place, more or 
less successfully; and when it is over, the 
giver of this grand ‘‘blow-out’’ draws a sigh 
of relief, and vows that she won’t have such 
another party for a yearatleast. It was cost- 
ly, it was fatiguing, it was unsatisfactory, and 
in every one of these respects violated the 
first principles of a salon. 

A friend of mine, whose residence is in a 
delightful small city in Michigan, which has 
a reputation for intellectuality all over the 
country, made an attempt at establishing a 
sort of salonin her town. Her effort was to 
bring her lady friends together about noon- 
day, once a week, at ihe house of first one, 
then another, of their circle, for the purpose 
of improving social intercourse. Lunch was 
to be offered, only because the absence of it 
might cause the party to separate more quick- 
ly. My friend gave the first of these 
‘‘lunches,”’ for by this title they were at once 
called—grossly, I think, as putting the physi- 
cal over the intellectual feature. My friend’s 
lunch was the simple repast she was in the 
habit of spreading for her own family. The 
next week the lady at whose house they met 
put forth something more of an effort to make 
a showy board; the next week, lady No. 3 
‘“‘went one better,”’ as the card-players say in 
their jargon; and soit went on and on, till 
the lunches become ponderous banquets. An 
absurd emulation to outdo the last lunch-giv- 
er was rife; husbands grumbled at the cost; 
the question of morning toilettes came in; car- 
riages had to be hired; and in one way and 
another half the week was consumed in prep- 
arations for the next “‘lunch-day.’’ The farce 
had a rather sad ending. A certain lunch- 
giver on a certain day had spread a feast of 
such aldermanic proportions that the lady 
who started the fashion felt that a stinging 
rebuke was needed. The next week it would 
be again her turn to give lunch, and she re- 
solved to serve nothing whatever but tea and 
biscuit. She was also prepared tu deliver a 
little speech on the subject of the folly and 
lack of refinement of the course which had 
been taken, and to refer specially to the last 
feast as violating the spirit of the original 
gathering, and as wicked in its costliness. 
She never delivered her oration. Two days 
after the grand affair, the husband of the lady 
who gave it was detected in nefarious prac- 
tices at his employer’s office, and he and his 
wifé escaped from town under cover of the 
night, leaving the home in which they had 
“received,” including the dishes on which 
“that lunch” had been spread, mortgaged be- 
yond its value. And the gatherings ceased 
altogether after that. They had been a 
“craze” for a while, and, after the fashion of 
sensations among us, died out. 

A salon must be the reverse of sensational, 
or it cannot last. It must be persistent and 
punctual. No spasmodic receptions are a sa- 
lon. A salon is the welcoming of friends and 
casual visitors to a hearth-stone by a host or 
hostess ona fixed day every week or every 
fortnight through the season; and not only 
through one season, but through the seasons 
of many years. 

The provincial fashion of going ‘‘to spend 
the evening” with one friend or another in an 
informal way has something of the charm of 
the unpretentious and delightful Parisian 
salon; but the mistake in that case is that a 
family is exposed to the liability of having 
its privacy intruded upon any evening in the 
week by straggling couples or single individ- 
uals. If it were understood that on a certain 
evening each week, the doctor's wife would 
receive her friends, on another, that all would 
be welcome at the minister’s house, and so on, 
then enough people to make conversation ani- 
mated could easily gather on these stated oc- 
casions, and privacy would never be violated. 

There is not a village on this whole wide 
continent which might not have from one to a 
dozen charming salons. In the cities they 
ought to be counted by hundreds. As it 
is, I, who have an extremely wide acquaint- 





ance in New York, know of but three salons 
which have lived overone season. The draw- 
back to village intimacies is that they are apt 
to degenerate into what Mrs. Malaprop had in 
mind when she said, ‘‘Familiarity breeds de- 
spisery,” and to great masses of people in the 
cities, the evening brings nothing but dreary 
lonliness, the sense of friendlessness in the 
midst of crowds. Then let all try to ingraft 
the blooming branch of the salon upon the 
tree of life. Hang, draw, quarter, and bury 
at the first cross-roads the black beast, Pre- 
tension. Let your friends know that you will 
be in on a certain evening each week: then 
be there. Have no refreshments beyond a 
cup of tea, if that; deck yourself with noth- 
ing finer than your usual wear; be agreeable 
to all, rich and poor; make everybody who 
crosses your threshold feel at home; invite 
all to come again; be happy yourself, and try 
to make others so; and before you know it 
you will have a delightful salon.—Olive Logan 
in Harper's Bazar. 


FOURTH OF JULY SERMON. 


Rey. Phebe Hanaford delivered a sermon 
appropriate to the occasion of our National 
Anniversary, on the Fourth of July, 1875, in 
her church at Jersey City, N. J., previously 
reading the Declaration of Independence. 
The church was decorated with flags festoon- 
ed above and around the pulpit, the portrait 
of Dr. Franklin being in front, and silver 
vases with red, white and blue flowers, were 
on the pulpit. The text of the sermon was 
(Eph. 6: 13,) ‘‘Wherefore take unto you the 
whole armor of God, that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and having done all, 
to stand.” In the course of the sermon, the 
speaker said:—‘‘Not until the dark stain of 
slavery was removed from the land could our 
beloved ensign wave in peace, for uncil then 
it told of independence for only a portion of 
the inhabitants of ourland. To day that flag 
does not mean all that it will mean when the 
battle of ideas shall have been successfully 
waged on bloodless fields of conflict, and in 
Home and Church and State there shall be in- 
dependence, honorable and beneficial, alike 
for the daughters as the sons of the Lord Al- 
mighty; when the genius of Liberty, look- 
ing from her lofty hight above the dome of 
our Nation’s Capitol,can behold “neither Jew 
nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither 
male nor female,’’ but all the dwellers in thls 
vast Republic one in Christ Jesus evermore. 
Yet we do not wait for that day to praise our 
Nation’s Past, to rejoice in our Nation’s Pres- 
ent, to pray for and hope for our Nation’s Fu- 
ture. 





** * * 

Each returning Fourth of Jualy,as it reminds 
us of the brave men who signed the Declara- 
ration of Independence, and pledged their 
lives, their fortunes,and their sacred honor to 
their country in its earliest hour of need,should 
and does remind all thoughtful souls of the 
need of further consecration on the part of our 
nation to that righteousness which alone ex- 


alts a people. 
“* * # 


True, this nation has shaken off the yoke 
of foreign bondage; it has been led on through 
the evil day of war to break the bonds of the 
4,000,000 of slaves which were wrongfully 
held within its borders. But is there nothing 
more to do? Do not the best interests of hu- 
manity require that wise women as well as 
wise men should assist in framing the laws? 
It is not good for man to be alone in the State 
any more than in the Church or Home. I am 
not one of those—if there are any such—who 
would be glad to see women immersed in poli- 
tics to the forgetfulness of womanly dignity 
or the banishment of womanly gentleness. I 
would rather never see my sister women with 
the ballot, than to see them in the political 
arena, battling, like some politicians, with 
their adversaries. I have no sympathy with 
Amazons, nor any taste for gladiatorial con- 
flicts. But I would have the untrammeled, 
legitimate influence of women, in all places, 
for the furtherance of a Christian temperance, 
a true education, good government and just 
and humane laws. The evil day in our land 
is the day of poverty—now too widely spread 
—corruption, in high, as much as, if not more, 
than in low places; injustice on account of 
color or creed orsex; and crime which shocks 
our sensibilities and appals our hearts. God 
give this nation, through its individual con- 
stituent parts, to put onthe whole armor of 
God, that it may be able to withstand in the 
evil day all that may conspire to overthrow 
its liberties or dim the luster of its hallowed 
fame!” 

At the close of the sermon, which was 
heard with breathless attention, a venerable 
member of a neighboring Baptist church, 
arose in the audience, and moved a vote of 
thanks for the patriotic discourse, which was 
given at once. This unwonted proceeding 
was excused by the fact that the aged sea 
captain had lived through three wars—that of 
1812—the Mexican war—and the war of the 
Rebellion, and in all these had been a loyal de- 
fender of the flag in active service. His en- 
thusiasm was therefore understood, respected 
and apparently shared by all. 





Mary W. Bates, who has recently gradua- 
ted from the New York Medical College for 
Women, has returned home and intends to set- 
tle in Auburn, Me. 





HUMOROUS. 


Remarkable natural curiosity. —A woman's. 

The bump of destructiveness—A railway 
collision. 

Wiuy should a lawyer make a good soldier? 
—Because he is good at a charge. 

Moral. If you were always to hide wife- 
beaters, one would perhaps never find them. 

What is that which every one can divide, 
but no one can see where it is divided?— Water. 

Why is conscience like the strap of an omni- 
bus? Because it’s an inward check on the 
outward man. 

Why is a lady at a ball like an arrow? Be- 
cause she can’t go off without a beau, and is 
in a quiver till she gets one. 

To short-hand writers.—Beware of taking 
notes. » A man has just been sent to Sing Sing 
for ten years for this offense. 

Courtship in Patagonia is simple. He las- 
soes the girl, drags her home behind his horse, 
and that’s all the ceremony necessary. 

The Sioux Indians are said to be in favor of 
throwing open the Black Hills country to set- 
tlers, and promise to ‘‘settle’’ every white man 
that goes there. 

Kansas Teacher—‘‘Where does all of our 
grain goto?” Boy—‘‘It goes into the hopper.” 
‘“‘What hopper?” ‘‘Grasshopper,” triumph- 
antly shouted the lad. 

That person is a pronounced philanthropist, 
who by pedal percussion persistently propels 
pomological peelings from the precincts of the 
public promenade. 

“O—er—Jarvis—would you mind pretend- 
ing to pick a quarrel with me, and just giving 
me a push, you know? I want to test the 
pluck of this big dog of mine!” 

A person of Pike’s Peak, writing to a Min- 
nesota journal, says that the miners are very 
discouraged in that region; they have to dig 
through a solid vein of silver four feet thick 
before they reach the gold. 
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Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 


POND'S| “tines, toweis,  kieneys,” 
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Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism. 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ ids, Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for| Ties. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Internal and Varicose Veins, Sere 
External Use. Nipples. 








POND’S EXTRACT is forsale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended L by Druggista, 
— and everybody who has ever 
wu it. 

Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 

POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


New York and London, 


Swarthmore College, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the eare of 
friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to both 
sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, terms, etc., address: 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, DELAWARE CoO., PA, 
27—10t 








ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CIRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 





ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly ull, Next 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 
CHARLES C, BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL, 
23—17t 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANTA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instraction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. ee | course of Lectures, 

ractical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
Free to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. 
t 
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WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address. 

Nath’! T. Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
29—9t . 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


PosTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. 8S en 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Gcod: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send ¥5 Cemts to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., 41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements en for leading pm age in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 


MADAME SECOR, M.D. 
Can be consuited daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The r treated 
peeeney on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One — 

—ly 











ation decides the cure. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street, Boston 
s 





A few doors from mt Street. 


Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
Ww FA » OF THE 


Family Favorite 


SEWING 
MACHINE ! 











Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense aoe | and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without jirst ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, 1nd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 


Music Books for the People 


Father Kemp’s Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

”e Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 
Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 
on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 
love ye Ancient tunes. 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 








And more popular every season, are ESTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, (50 A DANIEL, (50 cts], BEL- 
SHAZZAR’8 FEAST, [50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
cts], PICNIC, [$1 00], HAYMAKERS, ($1.(0], CULPRIT 
Fay, [$1.00], MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 i 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. ay be 
given with or without costumes, 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 

Winner’s Band of Four. $1.00. 
Musical Garland, Violin, Piano acc’m’t. $2.50 
Musical Flowers. Flute, “ “« $2.50 
Violin Amusements. $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 

Boston. 711 BROADWAY, N, Y. 
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WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to jes de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
= ARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 








Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av corn 
Sth Jtreet, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the olinice at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trair- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128s d Av New York City 
ly Jan. 











Beautiful French Of] Chromos, size 9x11 


mounted ready for framing, sent postpaid 
NE D OLL AR. randest 

Sone — ered to hemes. Ft c= 
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EALTH LIFT 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 








Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
* REFRESHES AND :!NVIGORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, | 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physiclans. 
Oall and investigate, or send for full partioulars, 





HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 14th 8t., New “ork.,. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PRESS EXCURSION. NO. II. 


I left the party at the Landing at Ithaca. 
‘We were met here with especial words of 
cheer and welcome. Lines of vehicles were 
arranged for taking us to the hotel, and, hot 
and wearied as we were, we were ledon by 
this hospitality to new efforts of sight-seeing 
and wondering. Of the dinner I remember 
only the pretty illuminated bill of fare, and of 
the viands, the delicately tinted lake trout, 
the huge oranges and the delicious strong cof- 
fee, which seemed to impart new vigor to us. 

Dr. Stebbins met us here, and tendered, 
with others, the hospitalities of Ithaca; but 
he advised us to do “‘no climbing of the Gorge 
or Glen;’’ “It will be a fearful task,’’ he said, 
“the day is too hot.’’ Our visit to the ‘‘Falls” 
had somewhat weakened my ardor, but now, 
sitting here in this cool morning air, every 
sound hushed, the birds twittering their early 
song, the carts with hay makers leisurely 
wending their way to the fields of ripened 
grass, the softened murmuring sounds of the 
little ones in the house beyond, enjoying all 
this rest and hum I regretted that I had not 
made an effort to walk through the Glen at 
Ithaca. 

The kind officers of the party urged us to 
take the offered carriages, and go immedi- 
ately to the “college,” which we did. Now 
we climb glorious hights, looking back now on 
hills, now on lake, and now down through the 
“Glen.” The identical spot where the late 
victim of student’s folly met his sad fate, was 
pointed out to us; he fell from a fearful hight; 
how even youth dared venture near such a 
perilous locality one cannot imagine. We 
were in the midst of beauty and loveliness ev- 
erywhere, but in the midst of it we were pro- 
voked to merry laughter by Mr. S., who de- 
clared that he was “‘sitting on a red hot iron, 
and that for him there were no views, no 
lakes, no Glens.’’ His wife, good and loving, 
implored him to change his seat, and behold 
there was a cruel, heated iron, some append- 
age toanomnibus. This same Mr. §. will re- 
member how, after a few words of encourage- 
ment, he doffed his shoes and stockings, and 
took his fill of delightin the cool waters of 
the ‘‘Watkins Glen.” ‘‘Never again will I 
blame my eldest for his escapades in that 
line,” said Mrs. 8., as she gazed with aston- 
ishment at the pranks of her jolly spouse. 
How the babies loved that man! how they 
nestled and cuddled in his loving arms! 

To return to Cornell; we approach ihe ele- 
gant buildings and the carefully arranged 
grounds, and now commences a chime of bells, 
deliciously sweet, and, in keeping with all this 
grace and beauty we are met by the Presi- 
dent and escorted to the library. Here, the 
height and the depth and the cases filled with 
books, always suggestive of repose, calmed 
and hushed us. Rare collections of old man- 
uscripts were gathered here, and carefully 
guarded. Autographs from distinguished in- 
dividuals met the eye and invited to examina- 
tion; but we hurried on, and examined only 
with a bird’s eye glance. 


President White made us an interesting 
speech. Of it I remember the tribute to New 
England teachers and to the various donors 
of the College, I remember distinctly the pro- 
nounced acknowledgment of the ability of 
women as equal to that of the male sex. I 
remember the complete refutation of Dr. 
Clarke’s theory that women can be educated 
with men, except at the cost of their health. 
I remember also the thrilling description of 
the sweet face hung over the door; it was Pru- 
dence Crandall. Said President White, ‘‘She 
was a beloved friend of Samuel J. May, she 
dared, in spite of imprisonment, of opposition, 
of scorn, to continually gather about her, 
poor little colored children, and to teach them. 
Holy woman! as she looked down at me with 
her sweet eyes, I blessed God, that never, in 
any age, shall the right be forgotten, and to 
these saints, feeble as they are, is allotted the 
task of watering the almost invisible seed, 
which shall bear fearful results of carnage, 
of blood-shed and of agony, but which, out 
of all this gloom and horror, shall bear fruits, 
goodly and grand and Godlike. In his dying 
hours, Mr. May gave orders that the portrait 
of Prudence Crandall should be given to Cor- 
nell University. Let it be an inspiration to 
all these women who shall enter Cornell, as 
it was to me, of courage and endurance, of pa- 
tience and perseverance. 

We were invited, after these remarks, to 
examine the various halls of learning. Of 
course we saw wonders everywhere, appli- 
ances carefully gathered for the explanation 
of all natural science. What a fearful old 
world it was, when huge monsters of every 
kind crept and wandered at will! Of these 
monsters there were here, carefully executed 
copies looming high above us. They suggest- 
ed to us the idea that we were destined to 
become pigmies, for size, in animal life, so far 
as we could see, was giving way to delicacy 
and perfection of detail. We visited the lab- 
oratory, the hall where are gathered curiosi- 
ties from all parts of the world, the collection 
of insects enthusiastically exhibited by the 

learned Professor. I sighed for the “Essex 
County boy,” making with his companions 
careful collections in the little room {in Lynn. 
I wished he had been here. But life is before 
him, and now, just entering Havard, he will 


‘pitcher, so perfect was the execution. 


need no Cornell to intensify and enlarge his 
taste for the natural sciences. 

I wander from my subject; but Cornell is 
so full of suggestions, that one can hardly resist 
the temptation to write some of them. Down 
the stairs we fluttered, and out into the glar- 
ing sunshine, but, at the base of the long 
flight of steps, a barrel of delicious iced lem- 
onade was served to us. I remember, now, 
the delicate taste imparted to it by the new 
cedar. 

We were tired, and did not go with the par- 
ty to see the elegant buildings above. Dr. 
Stebbins advised us not to do so, but rather, 
said he, “If you will go with me, I will lead 
you to the hill, from which you can look down 
and see the waterfall. Besides, Mr. Hyde had 
promised to show us the wonderful Cornell 
herd of rare cattle. Ilonged for a sight of the 
downy, fawny creatures, so, nothing loath, 
we again resumed the carriage. After enter- 
ing, we were introduced to the Professor of 
Agriculture. Mr. Hyde tried to draw from 
him some ideas of his method of teaching. I 
longed to know how far chemistry entered in- 
to his method; but we were unfortunate, per- 
haps, in our manner of asking, for he only 
told us that the students in this department 
are obliged to remain threugh all, or a part 
of their vacation, in order that they may be- 
come practically acquainted with mowing, 
reaping, &c. 

Ah! now we reach the Glen. Down into its 
depths we glance, and long to be with two in- 
dividuals who, in the dim distance, seem to 
be fairies surveying the lovely Fall above 
them. ‘Take care!” said Dr. S., as T. clam- 
bered down to get a better view, ‘‘a young 
lady fell the entire distance, and, thanks to a 
huge hoop skirt, found herself at the bottom, 
safe and unharmed,” 

In the confusion, we saw no herd, but 
were hurried to the new ‘Sage College,” a 
lately dedicated building. Before this, we 
were shown a lovely chapel, its exquisite fin- 
ish, its wonderful carvings, each different, one 
I remember especially, fern leaves and saggi- 
taria. One could almost see the water in the 
Other 
carvings of vegetables and fruits, others, of 
birds &c, But there was no time to examine; 
we must hurry to the new ‘‘Sage building.” 
We admired again the perfect taste exhibited 
here in the wood finishings, the delicate car- 
pets of the sleeping rooms for young ladies, 
the handsome furnishing of the parlor, the 
rare engravings, well selected pictures and or- 
naments every where. Everything to culti- 
vate the taste for the beautiful, to refine im- 





agination, to disgust one with simple surround- 
ings. I sighed as I thought of the modest 
homes, rearing young girls to be finally edu- 
cated here. But the Americans are trying 
this on a broad scale, and we will leave the 
results toa higher Authority. 

We were served a grateful collation by 
slender waisted maids from the hotel, and 
then, bidding a reluctant farewell to Cornell, 
we departed. G. B. N. 

Canton, Mass. 


MRS. CORNELIA LORING, 


This name, which tells so much to those 
who knew her, takes us far back to a young 
woman who, in the fullness of health, in the 
freest intercourse with nature, and with such 
helps as men and books and the early expe- 
riences of life could give, has already been 
drinking deeply from the fountains of divine 
truth. She has learned not only how to deny, 
but how to forget herself, till it has become 
her ruling passion to serve her fellow men. 
No duty that comes before her is too small, no 
office that she can render is too difficult or too 
repulsive for her. The beauty of her own 
spirit imparts dignity and beauty to any office 
that she may perform. When she enters a 
poor man’s home, she goes as one standing on 
the same level with those whom she finds there 
in suffering and want. But, lowly as she is, 
she illuminates that home by her loving pres- 
ence. They who live there respect them- 
selves more, and feel new motives to strive for 
something better, because she, in her minis- 
trations of charity, has made herself one with 
them. Whenthe occasion requires it, she can 
be very severe in the truthfulness of her deal- 
ings with them. There 1s nothing in the 
world that cuts so keenly to the quick, as the 
love which, in seeking our highest good, goes 
directly to the heart of the disease and lays 
it open, that healing agenciesmay come in. 

Among rich and poor she is the same gentle, 
earnest, self-forgetting spirit. She always 
has some good object before her, and is always 
at work. But her activity has no mark of 
restlessness about it. There are those whose 
inward unhappiness drives them into constant 
exertions for others in order that they may 
forget themselves. But she always forgets 
herself in the thought of others. An inward 
principle of life is always prompting her to 
action, and in that beneficent activity she 
finds her rest. And so, as has been very beau- 
tifully said of her, “ther perpetual motion is 
also perfect peace.” 

No one is more quiet in her activity, but 
there is in her countenance and bearing, some- 
thing that gives the impression of reserved 
strength. Little is said by her about doing 
good, and yet the very atmosphere which she 








carries with her is full of its spirit. She en- 


ters into no labored discussions, but a few 
modest, decisive words going directly to the 
point—perhaps a single question, a gentle 
touch of humor, dissolves our specious theo- 
ries, and sets us to thinking again, it may be, 
to some better purpose. Her presence acts as 
amagnet. It reveals to us our own hidden 
faculties. She sometimes says very bright 
and happy things, but she suggests more than 
she says, and thus calls outin us powers of 
thought and expression which we did not know 
that we possessed. We are touched by her 
quiet enthusiasm, and made alive with emo- 
tions, sentiments, affections, which enrich our 
natures and give a better meaning and motive 
to our lives. 

Such is the portrait that is brought before 
us by the thought of her whose name stands 
at the head of this article. Her childhood 
and youth were spent in a retired country 
town. Her character and early attachments 
were formed there. Her mother, a sister of 
President Kirkland of Harvard University, 
died when she was very young. She grew up 
as a child of nature. She loved the fields and 
woods and hills and quiet walks, and moved 
among them as in her native element. The 
sense of beauty in her was there awakened, 
and kept alive. In the grace and freedom of 
her outdoor life, but amid many cares and 
trials at home, she learned the great lesson of 
self-forgetfulness, and of disinterested devo- 
tion to the good of others. She was first mar- 
ried to Mr. George A. Goddard, a Boston mer- 
chant. After a few happy years of married 
life he was suddenly killed by a fall from his 
carriage, in 1845, and with her a period of 
heavy afflictions followed. But her sorrows 
never made her selfish; they only taught her 
how to sympathize more tenderly with others. 
Every blow and pang that fell on her heart 
seemed only to make her more earnest to do 
what she could to relieve the sufferings and 
add to the happiness of all whom her influ- 
ence could reach. 

It was during that time, twenty-seven years 
ago, that the following language was suggest- 
ed by what she was passing through: ‘‘Here 
isonein the midst of the struggle. Earthly 
supports are withdrawn, and its dearest hopes 
extinguished. Each blow as it comes seems as 
if it must crush the heart on which it falls. 
There is an agony of suffering. There are 
doubts and perplexities—fears which at mo- 
ments fiil the earth with a chilling darkness. 
Through it all there are sometimes far-off 
glimpses of a divine repose—sighings after a 
peace which is at last to visit the weary spirit. 
And then darkness closes in again, and a new 
chill comes on as if it would freeze up the 
very fountain of life. But above it all is the 
love of God, bathing the mountain-top and 
reaching down with peaceful rays to greet the 
pilgrim who is toiling up the painful ascent. 
It is not often in this world that we see one 
emerging from all darkness and resting in 
perfect peace, every doubt hushed, every way- 
ward impulse subdued, every earthly affection 
harmonized in the all-controlling love of God, 
but here is a steadfast progress upward towards 
that blessed consummation.”’ 


A single incident belonging to that period 
may give a better idea of her than any gener- 
al remarks. It was a dark, cheerless, rainy 
day. She had been walking more than two 
miles through the mud and rain, to inquire 
about a lady whom she had never seen, and 
who had been incidentally mentioned to her. 
A widowed mother, a hundred miles away, 
was dying of consumption, and her great anx- 
iety was lest her two young daughters should 
be left friendless and homeless. Our friend 
came to say that though she had no money 
then to give, she had a home, where she 
would take these orphan girls under her care, 
and do what she might think would be best 
for them. Her offer was thankfully accepted. 
She visited the mother and made her last hours 
comfortable in the knowledge that a wise and 
generous and kind provision had been made 
for her children. And most faithfully and 
loyally was the promise kept by her and those 
dearest to her. ‘ 

This was only one of the many acts which 
gave employment and happiness to her life. 
She came out from her afflictions refined and 
strengthened, with a deeper tone, and a richer 
harmony of thought, activity, and emotion 
pervading her whole being. 

In 1850 she was married to the Hon. Charles 
G. Loring, of Boston, a leading member of 
the Boston bar, a hospitable, generous, up- 
right man, who identified himself with the 
best interests of society, and took a foremost 
and enthusiastic part in whatever measures 
might be needed to help them on. He gladly 
recogvized her great qualities. He looked up 
to her with loving encouragement and admir- 
ation as he saw her engaged in her unpretend- 
ing and beneficent labors. He gave her his 
sympathy and confidence, but used modestly 
to say that in her field of self-denying charity 
he could think of himself only as her pupil, 
following after her from afar. 

She was as wise as she was disinterested. 
Her fine intellectual as well as moral facul- 
ties had all been trained and kept in action. 
There was a natural sympathy between her 
and every humane enterprise. She had a par- 
ticular drawing towards undertakings which 
were yet in their infancy, and which had not 





had the opportunity to commend themselves 





to the good will of the community by years of 
successful exertion. New methods of useful- 
ness were always growing up around her. 
Her home was a center of benevolent activi- 
ties reaching out in all directions, and taking 
in matters as widely apart as a hospital for 
women and children, and measures looking to 
the higher and better education of women. 

And so, perhaps as much and as efficiently 
as any lady among us, for the last twenty 
years, she has been connected with the most 
effective and beneficent movements of the 
day. 

No one lived in a truer domestic privacy. 
She was a most truthful person — seeing 
through and intolerant of shams. But she 
entered into no strife. Her voice was not 
heard in the streets through which she walked 
with so intent a purpose. And all the while 
no claim of private friendship was forgotten. 
Her pathway through life was marked not 
more by her interest in measures of extended 
benevolence than by her loyalty to old friends. 
When the dark day came to them she was 
sure tocome with it, and no one who has not 
known her at such times can tell what heal- 
ing and comfort came with her. And when 
the times of their rejoicing came, she was 
there to gladden their hearts by sharing their 
joys with them, even though the occasion 
might be one which must have reminded her 
of what had been wanting to her, or taken 
away by some untimely sorrow. It seems 
strange that so gentle a life should be so 
strong and fill so large a space. Honored, 
respected, and revered as she came to be, she 
was even more loved by those who knew her 
best. While they mourn her loss as of a pub- 
lic benefactor, whose wise and untiring efforts 
for the highest good of others is apparently 
withdrawn, they grieve most of all for a per- 
sonal friend who entered, as no one less truth- 
ful and unselfish could, into all their joys and 
griefs. Well might a lady in speaking of the 
losses which the hospital for women and chil- 
dren has recently sustained, say, ‘‘Within the 
same week there died at Florence another 
warm friend and helper of the hospital, and 
of every other good thing—a lady whose life 
seemed a pledge that right and love should 
triumph: who was so generous, so wise, So 
gentle, so unselfish, that I have no words to 
tell my admiration.” —Unitarian Review. 








WOMAN’S SUBJUGATION. 


The extent to which Woman is subjected 
below the dignity of self-respect cannot be 
estimated. Her subordination has so many 
complications, is so interwoven into our habits 
of life and thought, that we cannot discover 
from our point of observation and at one view, 
all of its many diversified elements. Where- 
ever we look, either into the institutions of 
public or private life, we see Woman’s sub- 
jugation in someform. In vain do we search 
through the whole structure of our boasted 
civilization for the absence of this barbarous 
injustice. In the holiest institutions which fos- 
ter the sentiments of man’s spiritual and affec- 
tional nature, this tyranny over sex prevails; 
and beneath the purest sanctuaries which 
have yet been erected on earth, under the 
names of Religion, Marriage and Home, the 
despot of ages, the hoary usurper Might, still 
lurks, and in the authority of immemorial 
custom forges the chains of Woman’s subju- 
gation. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of Wo- 
man’s advancement to a freer life is her own 
unconsciousness of her subjugation. Long 
ages of subordination have produced in Wo- 
man a constitutional apathy toward freedom. 
Her noblest energies and divinest aspirations 
slumber in that deep lethargy from which the 
voice of progress would now arouse her. So 
long has she been taught that she lives for 
man and by his grace and permission, and not 
for herself by her own divine right, that she 
cannot realize the vitalizing meaning of in- 
dividual freedom. She accepts fawningly the 
paltry favors which man in his lordly gracious- 
ness bestows, instead of despising such de- 
grading patronage, and demanding, in the 
dignity of her womanhood, her natural and di- 
vine rights. Who that loves the divine ex- 
cellence of freedom, that respects the sacred 
rights of humanity, that can feel indignation 
toward pitiless injustice, can contemplate un- 
moved the servile condition of Woman? The 
drudge and sensual slave of the barbarian, 
the susceptible tool of Satan in theology, the 
agreeable inferior of the philosopher, Woman 
is driven as a slave, anathematized as a devil, 
and disparagingly theorized about as an aux- 
iliary cipher in the sum of life. 

Yet such is the stupefying power of that 
monstrous injustice which oppresses Woman, 
that, vampire-like, while it consumes her en- 
ergies and aspirations, it renders her uncon- 
scious of her servile condition, and she im- 
agines herself free and happy. She caresses 
her clanking chains, and becomes indignant 
when told that she is aslave. Oh! that the 
spirit of a higher self-respect could be aroused 
in the bosom of every woman, which would in- 
duce her to stamp beneath her feet the mean, 
degrading attentions which she is accustomed 
toreceive from man, and to demand from him 
the respect and dignified treatment due to an 
equal. 

But Woman is awaking from the stupor of 
the past. Sheis slowly learning the mean- 





ing of freedom. Her mental horizon is broad 
ening. Aspiration is quickening the long 
dormant powers of her being. Her faculties 
have heard the animating shout, “Excelsior,” 
from the cheering hights of a higher life, and 
the instincts of a nobler womanhood have al- 
ready begun to inspire the world with loftier 
hopes and earnest efforts for a happier future 
for mankind. The present, though darkened 
by the shadow of ignorance, prejudice and 
wrong, is full of promise. The tendency of 
the world is certainly toward a higher civili- 
zation and a more perfect justice for all man- 
kind than has yet been realized. 
Ozark, Mo. H. Cray Nevitte, 





ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


A sad misfortune has befallen one of the 
most estimable of living men! Robert Dale 
Owen, whose name has been for half a cen- 
tury associated with every reformatory and 
benevolent enterprise, is suffering from men- 
tal alienation, which threatens permanent in- 
sanity. His sons have conveyed him to the 
Indiana Insane Asylum at Indianapolis, where 
he will receive every care and attention that 
science and affection can bestow. The pa- 
pers attribute his loss of reason to the shock 
of the ‘‘Katie King’ exposure. But we see 
more reason for believing that his credulity 
was an indication of mental weakness and a 
precursor of the manifestation of his mala- 
dy. Mr. Owen and his family will receive in 
their misfortune the earnest sympathy of ey- 
ery English speaking community the world 
over. 


FOURTH OF JULY ORATION BY A WOMAN. 


Miss Hulda B. Loud, of Rockland, Mass., 
recently delivered the Fourth of July oration 
in Jefferson, Maine, by invitation, in the fore- 
noon; and, in the afternoon, held a public 
discussion on Woman Suffrage with Lindley 
M. Staples, County Attorney of Lincoln Co., 
Me. This is the same place where Miss Loud 
delivered the Fourth of July oration last year, 
and so highly are her addresses appreciated 
that she has been invited a third time for 
next year. 


ri 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
ed 

DRESS REFORM, Rooms No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, opposite Park Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. This is the only place of business authorized 
by the Committee appointed by the New England 
Women’s Club. 

Women’s and children’s complete wardrobes made 
to order upon Hygienic principles, and approved by 
the medical faculty. 

All genuine garments and patterns bear the trade 
mark stamp, ‘‘Dress Reform Committee.” 

Address with stamp, 
MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON. 

















One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow. \itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 








“The Leaves.... Were forthe Healing of 
the Nations.”’ 

In the modest little plant found growing by the 
road-side and known as Smart-Weed: or Water- 
Pepper, reside medicinal properties of more than 
ordinary value. In Dr. Pierce’s Compound Extract 
of Smart-Weed, these wonderful properties are com- 
bined with other vegetable extracts of acknowledged 
virtues in such a manner as to make it a most effica- 
cious remedy for Colic, Cramps, Summer Complaint, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
A celebrated medical author says: “A friend of mine 
had an only child dangerously ill with the Summer 
Complaint. He had employed a great variety of the 
usual means for relief, but all appeared unavailing. 
The child was finally given Smart-Weed which was 
entirely successful. It arrested the vomiting and 
purging in a short time, and without the aid of other 
medicine entirely restored the little patient.” Dr. 
Pierce’s Extract of Smart-Weed is sold by all drug- 
gists. 29—1t 











A NEW WORK BY DR. HALL, 


HOW TO LIVE LONG, 


Or, HEALTH MAXIMS, PHYSICAL, MENTAL, 
AND MORAL. By W. W. HALL, A. M., M. D., 
author of “Health by Good Living.’ In one vol. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Dr. HALL has been for many years one of the 
best known and most popular writers on health sub- 
jects in the United States. His books are full of plain 
common sense, practical suggestions, which thous- 
ands have followed with lasting benefit to themselves. 
In his preface to this new volume the autnor says:— 

“It is hoped that some who would not spend the 
time to hear a lecture or read a book may be enticed 
to peruse a paragraph now and then in reference to 
the care of the body, which, in being put into prac- 
tice, may have an important bearing in the prolon- 
—_ of life; thus teaching the reader ‘How to Live 

ng.’ ’ 





OTHER WORKS BY DR. HALL, 


1. HEALTH BY GOOD LIVING, Twenty-Second 
thousand, 


2. HEALTH AND DISEASE as affected by Con- 
stipation; and its Unmedicinal cure. 

$8. COUGHS ANDS COLDS; or, The Prevention, 
Cause, and Cure of various Affections of the 
Throat. 


4. SLEEP ; or, the Hygiene of the Night. 
5. BRONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES. 
Price of each of the above in half roan binding, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 29—1¢ 


Mrs. H. B. O'Leary, M. D.., 


Has removed to 75 Chester Square, (near Tre- 
mont Street). Office hours from 10 A. M. to1 P. M., 
29—2t 





Sundays and Mondays excepted. 
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